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U.S. Presents Views on Berlin Issue at Geneva Conference; 
Rejects Soviet Proposal on West Berlin 


Statements by Secretary Herter 


STATEMENT OF JUNE 5 


Press release 402 dated June 8 

My purpose today is to indicate to the confer- 
ence my Government’s views on the Berlin issue, 
after having taken into account the discussions 
we have had during the past weeks.’ I shall try 
to explain the objections we have to the Soviet 
Union’s plan to impose a new status on West Ber- 
lin prior to the reunification of Germany. I shall 
try to explain the reasons why we think that the 
Berlin proposal contained in the Western peace 
plan’ is a reasonable solution for the interim pe- 
riod prior to the reunification of Germany. 

Before making these points, however, I would 
like to suggest that, in dealing with the great 
political issues that concern us here, there may be 
a tendency to overlook the fact that the lives and 
liberties of more than 2 million persons are at 
stake in our deliberations. 

To keep a good sense of proportion on this score 
let us not forget that the population of West Ber- 
lin is greater than the population of almost 20 
percent of the member nations of the United Na- 
tions. And it is estimated that the value of the 
goods and services produced in West Berlin last 
year exceeded the gross national product of more 
than half of the members of the United Nations. 


Defects in Soviet Plan for West Berlin 


The Foreign Minister of the Soviet Union has 
said that by the term “the Berlin protlem” he 


For statements made by Mr. Herter during the first 3 
weeks of the Foreign Ministers Conference at Geneva, see 
BULLETIN of June 1, 1959, p. 775; June 8, 1959, p. 819; 
and June 15, 1959, p. 859. 

* For text, see ibid., June 1, 1959, p. 779. 
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meant “primarily the ending of the occupation in 
West Berlin.” It seems that this definition mini- 
mizes the real dimensions of the Berlin problem. 
For us, the Berlin problem means maintenance of 
freedom for more than 2 million human beings 
who at the end of the war with the agreement of 
the Soviet Government came under the occupation 
authority of the three Western Powers. 

Although our rights in Berlin stem from the 
war, our obligations arise from the trusteeship 
which we have undertaken to exercise for the 
people of Berlin until the reunification of their 
country removes this need for our protection. 
The past 14 years have shown that West Berlin 
is encircled by hostile forces and that its inde- 
pendence and well-being are dependent upon the 
presence of the three Western Powers in the city 
and in the maintenance of the political and eco- 
nomic links between Berlin and the West. 

I think that there is another fundamental] dif- 
ference between the Soviet Union and ourselves on 
this matter of Berlin. This difference derives 
from our different attitude toward the reunifica- 
tion of Germany. Although talking about the 
ideal of German unity and recognizing that Ger- 
man reunification is the real key to the Berlin 
problem, the Soviet Union has openly adopted a 
two-Germany policy, if not a three-Germany pol- 
icy. Now how does West Berlin fit into this policy 
of the permanent partition of Germany? The So- 
viet Foreign Minister gave us the answer on May 
30 in one of the most revealing statements made 
during the many plenary sessions we have held. 
I should like to quote from RM/Doc/29 dated May 
30, and I am quoting the Soviet Foreign 
Minister : 
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If we are to speak frankly, the Soviet Government con- 
siders the creation of a free city far from being an ideal 
solution of the West Berlin question. The most equitable 
approach to this question would be, of course, the exten- 
sion to West Berlin of the full sovereignty of the German 
Democratic Republic. I think that the German Demo- 
cratic Republic, whose capital the division of the city 
continues to mutilate, could with the fullest justification 
demand such a solution of the question. 


I am grateful to Mr. Gromyko for his willing- 
ness to speak so frankly. We thus have in hisown 
words a clear and valuable statement of the ulti- 
mate objective of the Soviet Union regarding 
West Berlin. 

Under this policy the Soviet Union asserts that 
it would be most acceptable for West Berlin to 
be annexed to the so-called “German Democratic 
Republic.” Mr. Gromyko has made no bones 
about this. This is his preferred solution to the 
Berlin question. It is no wonder then that the 
Western Powers, who see in the reunification of 
Germany the only real solution to the Berlin issue, 
are having difficulty with the Soviet interim plan 
for West Berlin. 

It may be useful to look at this admittedly 
“second preference” Soviet plan a little more 
closely. 

Since the prime Soviet purpose is to remove the 
Allied presence from West Berlin, it is not sur- 
prising that the key part of the plan is the termi- 
nation of Western occupation rights. Even if, as 
is clearly not the case, the rest of the plan were 
acceptable to us, this point alone would vitiate the 
entire scheme. 

During the course of our talks about Berlin this 
conference has clarified at least one important 
matter. The Western Powers presence and their 
access to Berlin are a matter of right: They are 
not at the sufferance of any other authority, legit- 
imate or otherwise. On June 2d Mr. Gromyko 
told us: 

The representatives of the Western Powers interpret 
not infrequently the proposal of the Soviet Government 
concerning the granting of the status of a free city to 
West Berlin as if the Soviet Union disregards the rights 
of the U.S., U.K., and France, which arise from the capit- 
ulation of Hitlerite Germany, but this is an inaccurate 
interpretation. We do not consider that the troops of 
the U.S., the U.K., and France have turned up in Berlin 
by some sort of illegal means. . 

This is a constructive if somewhat tardy recog- 
nition by the U.S.S.R. of our established and 
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legitimate rights, although historical facts sup- 
port this juridical conclusion and exclude any 
other. 

The second salient defect in the Soviet plan is 
that it would in effect compel the Western Powers 
to grant a measure of recognition to the so-called 
German Democratic Republic. No non-Commu- 
nist nation has recognized this instrument of the 
Soviet Union as an independent nation. I can 
assure you that we have no intention of recog- 
nizing the so-called German Democratic Repub- 
lic as the price of a solution to the Berlin problem. 

I should point out one other serious defect in 
the Soviet plan. Although purporting to termi- 
nate the occupation, it would supplant the present 
regime by imposing in a real occupation spirit a 
new political status on the people of West Berlin. 
The U.S.S.R. in its note of November 27, 1958,° 
formally acknowledged that West Berlin must be 
granted the right to whatever way of life it wishes 
for itself, with one qualification—‘when the for- 
eign occupation is ended.” I cannot find any hint 
or suggestion in the Soviet plan that,even though 
the “foreign occupation” would be ended under 
the Soviet plan, the people of West Berlin would 
have any real voice in whether or not the pro- 
posed new political status should come into 
existence. 

As a matter of fact, the West Berliners have 
by an overwhelming vote endorsed their present 
way of life—and by that same vote they have in 
effect rejected the Soviet scheme. They are in a 
first-rate position to judge for themselves the com- 
parative merits of a free system and a Commu- 
nist system. 

The U.S.S.R. has vigorously urged that we im- 
pose this new unwanted status on West Berliners 
under the label of a “free city.” Surely by this 
time the U.S.S.R. should have had enough ex- 
perience with governments not based upon the 
consent of the governed! This indeed is a curious 
proposal coming from the Soviet Foreign Minis- 
ter, who at the same time complains that the West 
Berliners are now being deprived by the Western 
Powers of rights contained in the charter of the 
United Nations. 

One final defect in the Soviet plan should be 
noted. In addition to the Western military pres- 
ence West Berlin owes its viability to its political, 


* For text, see ibid., Jan. 19, 1959, p. 81. 
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economic, and social ties with the Federal Repub- 
lic of Germany. The entire thrust of the Soviet 
plan for West Berlin cuts into these ties and is 
clearly intended to establish a situation which will 
be but a “way station” on the road to the pre- 
ferred Soviet solution—that of annexation of 
West Berlin by the Communist-controlled author- 
ity in East Germany. 

It seems to us that the term “free city” is a 
complete misnomer. There would be no freedom 
in this new status for the West Berliners since the 
new status would not cover a city but only a trun- 
cated two-thirds of a city. 

The Soviet second-preference proposal contains 
nothing or practically nothing different from the 
November 1958 Soviet proposal for changing the 
regime in West Berlin (as modified subsequently 
by Mr. Khrushchev). In this proposal the Soviet 
Union does not appear to make any effort at all 
to meet the view of the Western Powers with re- 
spect to the essentiality of a clear maintenance 
of present Western rights in Berlin. It cannot 
form a basis for any solution of the Berlin issue 


raised by the U.S.S.R. 


The Western Peace Plan 

In rejecting the U.S.S.R.’s second-preference 
“free city” proposal the Western Powers do not 
maintain that the present situation is ideal. We 
do not say that it cannot be improved in some 
respects. 

In our concentration on Berlin we perhaps have 
tended to overlook the other important aspects 
of the Western peace plan. It would be an illu- 
sion, and a dangerous one at that, to believe that 
any long-range Berlin solution can be reached in 
the face of a complete impasse on the central prob- 
lem making for continuing European insecurity— 
that of a divided Germany. 

The heart of the Western peace plan lies in its 
comprehensive proposal for the gradual reunifi- 
cation of Germany. The plan makes provision as 
well for European security and concomitant arms- 
control moves—and for an interim Berlin solu- 
tion. But the continued dangerous division of 
Germany places great obstacles in the way of real 
progress on European security, arms control, and 
Berlin. The unification of Germany is still our 
main task. We are confident that the solution 
proposed in the Western peace plan will stand the 
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test of history and will be seen to offer reasonable 
answers to the great problems raised by the con- 
tinuing division of Germany. 

It seems clear from the worldwide appreciation 
which the Western peace plan has received that 
the Soviet’s claim that it is but a device to gen- 
erate disagreement has met the reception it 
deserved. 

And so let us continue to look at these matters 
in parallel. In trying to improve the Berlin sit- 
uation for the interim we must not do anything 
to put off the day when Germany is reunified. 
And in our striving for German unity we must 
not prejudice the position of West Berlin. 

What is the interim Berlin proposal contained 
in the Western peace plan? It would, in advance 
of final reunification of Germany, permit the uni- 
fication of the separated parts of Berlin. Free 
elections would be held throughout the city. The 
Four Powers would guarantee the freedom of the 
city and access thereto pending the reunification 
of Germany. These happy developments would 
take place in the very first phase of the West- 
ern peace plan. Their accomplishment would be 
a good harbinger of that greater unity which 
under our plan would follow shortly thereafter 
for all of Germany. 

The U.S.S.R. gave short shrift to the whole 
Western peace plan as well as its all-Berlin pro- 
posal. On May 31st we read in the press that 
Mr. Khrushchev said at Tirana in Albania: 


The seven-point plan tabled by Mr. Herter does not 
contain a single element for negotiation. These propos- 
als are not based on a desire to find a correct solu- 
tion with a view to’ achieving that relaxation of inter- 
national tension which all the peoples so anxiously await. 


Foreign Minister Gromyko said in a plenary 
session of this conference, June 2: 


Unfortunately, this statement could not fail to give 
rise to a feeling of profound disappointment. [This is 
the statement that I had made.] It only strengthened 
our view that the Governments of the three Western 
Powers continue to adhere to positions which offer no 
basis for the attainment of an agreement. 


What, then, is the present situation? The 
U.S.S.R., while recognizing existing Western 
rights in and to Berlin, still puts forward its 
second-preference plan as unveiled some months 
ago. It proposes that the Western Powers aban- 
don their present rights in favor of the Soviet 


plan. This we will not do. We will have no 
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share in imposing a new status on the West Ber- 
liners against their will. Such a new regime 
would make German unity more difficult to 
achieve since it would establish still a third part 
of Germany. 

However, we recognize our responsibilities for 
keeping friction between our two systems to a 
minimum. We recognize that Berlin, because of 
its unique situation, can be a source of friction. 
We are willing to search in good faith with the 
Soviet Union for some reciprocal improvement 
in the Berlin situation. However, it should be 
very clear that any improvement arrangement 
must meet these criteria: (a) respect for existing 
Western rights of presence and access to Berlin 
and existing agreements concerning such rights 
since the Western presence is essential to maintain 
West Berlin’s freedom; (b) no recognition of the 
so-called German Democratic Republic; (c) main- 
tenance of West Berlin’s political and economic 
ties with the West. 


West Not Fooled by Soviet’s ‘‘Free City’? Label 


Should we accept the Soviet’s “free city” pro- 
posal? We cannot forget that this is not the 


first time that the Soviet Union has tried to put 
an end to a really free Berlin. 


Only 3 years after 
the war the U.S.S.R. tried to starve the free Ber- 
liners into the acceptance of a way of life which 
the Soviets would dictate. One remembers now 
that the Soviet’s excuse then was that technical 
difficulties would not permit food or other traffic 
to flow into Berlin from West Germany. This 
time a more subtle approach is being attempted: 
the justification given is quite as transparent—to 
relax tensions, to remove “dangerous situations,” 
to end occupation which “the events of life passed 
by.” 

Our reading of recent history indicates that the 
proposed “free city” would be but a disguise for 
gradual smothering of West Berliners’ present 
freedom. In 1948 no one was really fooled by 
the “technical difficulties” alibi. In 1959 no one 
is being fooled by the false label “free city.” 

This is no time to resort to a breach of solemn 
international agreements under the guise of “re- 
laxation of tensions.” If the Soviet Government 
will exercise the necessary degree of responsibil- 
ity and recognize the legitimate rights of other 
nations, the situation in Berlin may develop in a 
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tolerable fashion. Today the world judges na- 
tions by their willingness to stand by their inter- 
national obligations. The Soviet Government 
must recognize taat Berlin is a solemn testing 
ground on which its intentions with respect to its 
international cbligations are being watched. 

In these troubled times peace with justice is the 
greatest goal to which man can aspire. I hope 
that the Soviet Union will be willing to demon- 
strate, by word and by deed, that it is ready to 
move toward that great goal. 


Some Facts About East Berlin 


There is another phase of this same problem 
on which I wish to touch quite briefly. I had 
hoped that I would not have to bring up this sub- 
ject, but it has been made so clear to us that 
unless it is part of this record there will be an 
assumption from things that have been said here 
that West Berlin is a hotbed for all kinds of sub- 
versive efforts, whereas the surrounding territory, 
and, in fact, East Berlin, is completely free from 
any such intent or operations. 

We have been forced to listen here to allega- 
tions that the Western Powers are using West 
Berlin to carry on subversive activity and hostile 
propaganda against the U.S.S.R., the so-called 
German Democratic Republic, and other coun- 
tries. 

Now it is strange that the Soviet Foreign Min- 
ister should have been so sensitive as to these 
alleged activities and at the same time should 
have neglected to mention the highly objection- 
able activities conducted out of East Berlin. I 
should therefore like to place a few facts before 
this conference. 

East Berlin is the site of one of the heaviest 
concentrations of subversive and spying activities 
in the world. On the part of the so-called Ger- 
man Democratic Republic alone it is reliably esti- 
mated that 26,000 officers, directing more than 
200,000 agents and informers, are engaged in such 
activities detrimental to the interests of West Ber- 
lin and the Federal Republic, and countries be- 
yond, including Scandinavia. A mass of docu- 
mentation supports the fact that East Berlin has 
been systematically abused over many years as a 
center of subversion, kidnaping, spying, and nu- 
merous other hostile activities. 

The goal of this centrally directed effort at sub- 
version is the complete overthrow of the existing 
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constitutional and social order in West Berlin 
and the Federal Republic. 

The recruitment of spies, agents, and informers 
is done by every possible means, including the 
threat of reprisals against members of families 
residing in the so-called German Democratic Re- 
public. The primary objective is, of course, sub- 
version and espionage, including industrial espi- 
onage. But this is also part of a massive effort 
to infiltrate the West Berlin Government and 
Allied organizations in West Berlin as well as 
every other major organized activity, such as 
trade unions, works councils, and youth groups. 
The very recent revelation of the existence of 
such a ring of agents directed from East Berlin 
within the West Berlin and West German Chris- 
tian Democratic Union Party provides a good il- 
lustration of the scope of such activities. 

Innumerable acts of force originating in East 
Berlin have been carried out against people in 
West Berlin. The most sensational of these have 
been cases of kidnaping. Our own conservative 
calculations show there have been at least 63 ac- 
tual cases, 31 attempted kidnapings, and 21 prob- 
able cases since the end of the war. Although 


drugs were used in a number of instances, most of 
these kidnapings involved the use of brute force. 
A report just completed by the Senate of Berlin 


confirms our figures. 

General subversive activities, incitement to sedi- 
tion, and attacks on public order directed from 
East Berlin comprehend a vast variety of activi- 
ties. They are aimed at subverting the existing 
social, political, and economic order in West Ber- 
lin, with seizure of control as their eventual 
objective. 

The East Berlin agents spread lies and rumors 
and conduct whispering campaigns. They send 
anonymous letters to wives or husbands to imply 
that their marriage partners are being unfaithful 
or to suggest any one of a number of slanderous 
possibilities. They seek to sow confusion by 
spreading false and contradictory reports. They 
try to create terror through threats or false ru- 
mors and reports. They make massive attempts to 
infiltrate organizations in West Berlin. 

In this vast effort they employ a great variety 
of means, including the use of individual opera- 
tives, the use of the Socialist Unity Party, which 
is still permitted to function in West Berlin, and 
the use of various mass organizations with head- 
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quarters in East Berlin, such as the Free German 
Trade Union Organization, the Free German 
Youth Organization, and the German Culture 
League. 

East Berlin is being misused as the center of 
an extensive campaign of slanderous personal 
vilification against the institutions and officials of 
the Allies and of the German authorities in West 
Berlin. This involves the frequent use of lies as 
well as outright forgeries. A good example of 
this is the current campaign of vilification by 
press and radio against myself, the Foreign Min- 
ister of the Federal Republic, and other leading 
officials. 

The fact that over 500 persons living or work- 
ing in West Berlin were convicted of treasonable 
activities in a period from August 30, 1951, to the 
end of 1958—an average of more than one a 
week—helps illustrate the scope and purpose of 
this attempt to subvert the existing order in West 
Berlin. 


East German Subversive Apparatus 

The apparatus of the so-called German Demo- 
cratic Republic engaged in this evil work includes 
the Ministry for State Security, whose strength 
is 13,000 men. This is the basic overt and secret 
internal security arm of the regime. It also en- 
gages in clandestine operations against the Fed- 
eral Republic and West Berlin. 

One of its sectors is called Foreign Sector—In- 
telligence, with a strength of 500. The main mis- 
sion of this bureau is to recruit espionage agents 
in the West. Its chief targets are the Federal 
Republic and West Berlin. Recruited agents are 
used not only to produce information but also for 
disruption and political action. 

Another sector deals with counterintelligence 
and has a strength of 12,000 staff members in ad- 
dition to 40,000 agents. This sector has two pri- 
mary missions. The first is counterintelligence 
and counterespionage within East Germany, using 
an infamous informer system in all segments of 
society. The second is penetration of Western 
organizations, such as church organizations, West 
German parties, and military and governmental 
offices. This bureau specializes in kidnapings by 
force or drugs and in coercing relatives residing 
in East Germany into luring refugees back to East 
Berlin, where they are arrested. 

Then comes the Ministry of Defense’s office 
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entitled Administration for Coordination. This 
is a cover designation for the military intelligence 
service. It is responsible for clandestine procure- 
ment of intelligence on NATO military forces, 
especially the Federal Republic. It also uses co- 
ercion and corruption to recruit agents, mostly 
in the West. 

The Ministry of Defense has another office, 
called the Independent Department. This is re- 
sponsible for the subversion of the West German 
armed forces. It disseminates subversive propa- 
ganda and engages extensively in falsification and 
harassment operations. One example of this 
harassment is the sending of forged Federal Re- 
public death notices to mothers of West German 
soldiers. 

The East German mass organizations also play 
a role in the unceasing effort to subvert West Ber- 
lin and the Federal Republic. They include the 
Free German Trade Union Organization, the Free 
German Youth Organization, the Democratic 
Women’s Federation, the German-Soviet Friend- 
ship Society, and the German Culture League. All 
have special Western sections whose primary 
functions are: to infiltrate parallel Federal Re- 
public and West German groups, to recruit sym- 
pathizers and dupes, to promote Communist sub- 
versive aims through massive written and oral 
propaganda, and to send so-called “instructors” 
to the Federal Republic and West Berlin on spe- 
cial assignments for agitation, disruption, and 
subversion. 

The propaganda and agitation activity of 
Deutschlandsender, Berliner Rundfunk, Freiheit- 
sender, and East German TV has been violent 
and slanderous. Since this conference began, its 
output has risen in vituperation and fallen in 
ordinary decency. 

An organ of the so-called German Democratic 
Republic Council of Ministers generates publica- 
tions, press conferences, designed to label the Fed- 
eral Republic as Nazi, militarist, and thirsting for 
revenge. 

All levels of the so-called German Democratic 
Government, down to townships, are given assign- 
ments to organize large-scale writing of propa- 
ganda letters to Federal Republic and West Berlin 
individuals and organizations. 

In addition to the state functionaries, at least 
8,000 party and mass organization officials are 
engaged full time in subversive operations 
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against the Federal Republic and West Berlin. 
Many thousands more are employed part time. 

It is difficult to estimate the amount of money 
expended on these nefarious activities, but it is 
conservative to say it totals many scores of mil- 
lions of dollars. This is money that could well 
be spent on improving the standard of living of 
the people of East Germany, which is noticeably 
below the standard of the people of the Federal 
Republic. 

I have given an all-too-brief description of a 
situation which is both scandalous and danger- 
ous. It is a sad commentary on the ethics of the 
men who conduct these activities. Those men 
comprise the regime of the so-called German 
Democratic Republic, and that regime is neither 
German, nor democratic, nor a republic. More 
important still, it is a revelation of the determi- 
nation of these men to achieve their objective by 
any means at hand. And that objective is to 
bring West Berlin and the Federal Republic 
under the control of an ideology which teaches 
that any means is legal and good which serves to 
impose it on the other peoples. 

I sincerely regret having had to make these re- 
marks. We need so much to concentrate on the 
major issues before us. But the matter on which 
I have spoken is not unrelated to these major 
issues, and I would not have raised it here had it 
not been for the repeated statements with regard 
to the activities that are being conducted in West 
Berlin and that are being considered a danger in 
the present situation. 


STATEMENT OF JUNE 10 


Press release 416 dated June 11 

I have listened with close attention to the state- 
ment which the Soviet Minister has just made. 
It contains an extraordinary proposal. 

My surprise is not lessened by the fact that in 
the private meeting of the four Foreign Ministers 
yesterday [June 9] Mr. Gromyko outlined to us 
the main points of his new proposal. I then 
asked for a copy of the document from which he 
was reading in the light of its significance. I 
was told that no document could be made avail- 
able for study. The Soviet Foreign Minister 
wanted to unveil his proposal today in a plenary 
session. 

Let me say now categorically that Mr. 
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Gromyko’s proposal is wholly unacceptable to my 
Government and cannot be taken as a basis for 
discussion. 

It is unacceptable on two grounds. 

First, because of its substance: Mr. Gromyko 
proposes four conditions which the Western 
Powers must accept in order to maintain any 
forces in Berlin, even for a limited period. 


First, these garrisons must be reduced to what 
Mr. Gromyko has described as “symbolic” con- 
tingents. Their arms are also to be restricted. 
I might here say that I thought we had all agreed 
and assumed that 11,000 Allied troops in a com- 
munity of over 2 million people, surrounded by 
hostile territory and ringed by nearly 30 East 
German and Soviet divisions, could only be de- 
scribed as symbolic. Mr. Gromyko has stated on 
several occasions that they have no military sig- 
nificance. But we are now told they must be 
drastically reduced. \ 

Secondly, the Soviet Foreign Minister stipu- 
lates that all propaganda conducted in West Ber- 
lin must be stopped. No distinction is made be- 
tween legitimate news and comment, on the one 
hand, and hostile propaganda, on the other. We 
have no intention of curtailing essential freedom 
of speech, which is the proud possession of the 
West Berliners and the envy of all who can read 
or listen in the Soviet Zone. However, we have 
made clear that we are prepared, consistent with 
this freedom, to take part in reciprocal measures 
to reduce tensions in the Berlin area from this 
source. We note, moreover, that there is no men- 
tion of curtailing the vicious propaganda which 
emanates from East Berlin. 

Third, all organizations in West Berlin engaged 
in espionage and subversion must be liquidated. 
I pass over this curious proposal by reminding 
the Soviet Foreign Minister of the ugly facts and 
figures contained in my statement of June 5 at 
this conference on the subject of massive Soviet 
and East German subversive and terroristic or- 
ganizations located in or operating through East 
Berlin. We have indicated, however, our willing- 
ness on a reciprocal basis to use our best efforts 
to discourage activities in the Berlin area which 
might threaten public order. 

Finally the Soviet Foreign Minister calls on the 
three Western Powers to assume a unilateral obli- 
gation not to station atomic or missile facilities in 
West Berlin. I am at a loss to understand this 
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condition. Perhaps Mr. Gromyko realized that, 
if it were not embodied in an otherwise unaccept- 
able package, we could readily agree if it were 
clearly reciprocal. 


It goes without saying that the sum and tone of 
these conditions are improper for presentation in 
a serious negotiation between sovereign states. 


12-Month Deadline 


The second and even more important reason 
why this proposal is wholly unacceptable is be- 
cause of its threatening nature. It seeks to estab- 
lish a limit of 12 months for the continued right- 
ful presence in West Berlin of the United States 
and its allies, the United Kingdom and France. 
During that 12-month period an effort would be 
made to force a confederation of Germany on 
Soviet terms. Failure of this effort would result 
in the signature of a separate peace treaty by the 
Soviet Union with the so-called German Demo- 
cratic Republic—a treaty which the Soviet Union 
pretends would extinguish our rights. 

Obviously we cannot accept a time limit of 12 
months for life expectancy of the rights which 
we and our allies acquired as a result of the capit- 
ulation of Hitler’s Germany. They are not 
rights which were granted us by the Soviets. 
They are not rights which the Soviets can cancel, 
assign, or modify. They are rights which we re- 
tain and will feel free to exercise so long as Ger- 
many is divided and the free people of West Ber- 
lin look to us for their protection. 

Mr. Gromyko’s fundamental point is this at- 
tempt to establish a deadline for expiration of 
our rights in and to Berlin and for the time in 
which a German peace treaty can be negotiated. 
And these negotiations must end in the result the 
U.S.S.R. demands. 

This is the same element of duress that was con- 
tained in the Soviet note of November 27, 1958, 
which we and our allies flatly rejected. We did 
not agree to this conference until that duress had 
been removed. 

What prompts the Soviet Government now to 
attempt to reinstate a time limit? The U.S.S.R. 
should know by now that the United States will 
never negotiate under deadlines, threats, or duress. 

I am quite sure that Mr. Gromyko knew this 
before he made his statement here today. Must 
we now conclude that he made this statement in 
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order to interrupt the process of negotiation on 
which we have been engaged since May 11? 

I deeply regret the introduction of such pres- 
sure tactics into our negotiations. 


Western Desire for Serious Negotiations 


We and our French and British allies came to 
Geneva last month in the desire to negotiate se- 
riously in a genuine effort to resolve major prob- 
lems. These problems—and at the forefront of 
them is the division of Germany—have for years 
created a state of uncertainty in Europe. 

This uncertainty was artificially heightened 
last November by the sudden Soviet creation of 
a Berlin crisis, with new and serious tensions. 
Until the Soviets created that crisis 10 years of 
relative tranquillity had passed—ever since the 
end of the Soviet blockade of Berlin in 1949. 

We came to Geneva hoping to achieve some 
progress toward the solution—partial if not com- 
plete—of these problems. If some progress proved 
possible, we looked forward to a summit meeting 
as the next step toward a more secure, peaceful, 
and just world. 

We put forward the Western peace plan to deal 
with the problem of a divided Germany. We had 
worked over these proposals long and carefully. 
They met, we believe, to a substantial degree the 
objections the Soviets had made to our plans for 
German reunification put forward in 1955. 

The Soviet Foreign Minister rejected the West- 
ern peace plan out of hand. 

Despite this rejection we have held a series of 
private meetings which, at the request of the So- 
viet Foreign Minister, dealt with the problem of 
Berlin. The first of these talks was held in the 
aircraft in which we four Foreign Ministers flew 
back to Geneva from John Foster Dulles’ funeral. 

During these discussions we made clear to the 
Soviet Foreign Minister why his “free city” pro- 
posal for Berlin was unacceptable. Despite our 
exposition of our own proposal for a united Ber- 
lin, Mr. Gromyko refused seriously to discuss it. 
In fact Premier Khrushchev said publicly, im- 
mediately after our presentation, that “the seven- 
point plan tabled by Mr. Herter does not contain 
a single element for negotiation.” 

Accordingly we proceeded to discuss an interim 
solution for West Berlin to last until the reunifi- 
cation of Germany. We sought such an interim 
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solution in good faith within the limits of our 
respective positions. 

In the course of these private meetings the 
Western Powers expressed their willingness to ex- 
amine the situation with a view to relieving in 
reasonable fashion any legitimate worries of the 
U.S.S.R. 

We agreed that the situation of West Berlin is 
abnormal. So is the situation of Germany. It is 
abnormal for a city and for a country to remain 
divided 14 years after the end of the war. 

We felt that improvements could be made in the 
existing situation in Berlin. 

We made concrete suggestions. 

We expressed a willingness to see what practi- 
cal arrangements might be made to meet the So- 
viet Government’s expressed desire to relieve itself 
of certain access responsibilities which it is now 
obliged to carry out by virtue of certain agree- 
ments with the Western Powers. 

Until yesterday’s meeting we had some slight 
basis for hoping that we might arrive at a prac- 
tical agreement which would give satisfaction to 
the Soviet position without prejudicing our rights 
and would provide added assurance for the free- 
dom of access for civil and military traffic. 

Yesterday, however, in our private meeting Mr. 
Gromyko without warning shifted the entire basis 
of our discussion from an interim solution for 
Berlin pending Germany’s reunification to the ex- 
traordinary proposal he has just repeated. 


Soviet’s Refusal To Discuss East Berlin 


Before closing, let me record one curious cir- 
cumstance of our discussion over the past 2 weeks 
on Berlin. The Soviet Foreign Minister has con- 
stantly refused, despite all our efforts, to discuss 
East Berlin. 

Surely Mr. Gromyko remembers the Allied pro- 
tocol of September 12, 1944, which states that: 


Germany, within her frontiers as they were on 31st 
December, 1937, will, for the purposes of occupation, be 
divided into three zones, one of which will be allotted to 
each of the three Powers, and s»ecial Berlin area, which 
will be under joint occupation by the three Powers. 
This protocol was later amended to provide a 
fourth zone of occupation in Western Germany 
and fourth sector in West Berlin for France. 

As is well known, the Soviet Government. has 
taken certain actions with respect to Eastern Ger- 
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many and East Berlin—actions which the West- 
ern Powers never agreed to or approved. East 
Berlin the Soviets now refuse to discuss. As a 
result of their own unilateral action they assert 
it to be an integral part of the so-called German 
Democratic Republic. Having purported to dis- 
pose unilaterally of their own sector of Berlin, 
they seek to achieve our removal from the three 
Western sectors of Berlin. This is consistent with 
the Soviet Foreign Minister’s statement of May 
30, 1959: 


The fairest approach would be to extend to West Berlin 
the full sovereignty df the Germdn Democratic Republic. 


The latest Soviet proposal appears to have set 
us back not just to May 11, when this conference 
opened, but to November 1958, when the Soviet 
Union fabricated the Berlin crisis and insisted 
that its terms be accepted by May 27, 1959. 

We are unwilling to negotiate under this threat. 
I hope, therefore, that the Soviet Government will 
reconsider its position. 

I would much prefer to continue these talks, as 
long as there is any real prospect of progress— 
either to improve the situation in Berlin or toward 
an agreed solution for Berlin as a whole. I hope 
that we will be able to pick up again the parted 
strands of these negotiations free from any hint 
of duress. 

In this event, I remain ready to join in seeking 
an agreement consistent with the honor of all of 
our countries and one which would pave the way 
for a useful meeting of the Heads of Govern- 
ments. 


STATEMENT OF JUNE 12 


Press release 427 dated June 12 


Mr. Chairman, at the last session that we held 
here, I made some remarks in regard to the new 
proposals which had been advanced by the Soviet 
delegation and which in appearance contained 
certain threats which were extremely disquieting, 
I think, to each of my colleagues and to myself 
from the expressions that were then given word to 
at that meeting. Since those proposals were made 
on Tuesday last [June 9], and again at a session 
of the full conference here on Wednesday, Mr. 
Gromyko has advised the press—and, I may say 
again, advised me in a conference which I held 
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with him yesterday—that these were not intended, 
these proposals, to be threats or a menace, as they 
were described, or a dictate. I think that the 
record should be entirely clear on that point. 

I had selected at the time of my statement cer- 
tain parts of his proposals for comment, both the 
substance and the tone of which were clearly 
threatening with respect to time limits and action 
which would be taken. Mr. Couve de Murville 
[Foreign Minister of France] analyzed, I think 
quite correctly and in considerable detail, the 
double threat contained therein with the 1-year 
period with respect to the rights of troops in Ber- 
lin and a 1-year period with respect to access to 
Berlin. 

I think it would be very helpful to this confer- 
ence if Mr. Gromyko would be willing to tell us 
here what he told me yesterday in private conver- 
sation with respect to the intent of these proposals 
which so clearly, in our minds, were a threat. I 
think that from the point of view of the continua- 
tion of our discussions it is important that that 
matter be fully clarified, and I feel confident that 
Mr. Gromyko would be willing to do that in order 
that we would know exactly where we stand from 
the point of view of any continuation of our 
discussions. 


Dr. Kirk To Represent U.S. 
on NATO Studies Committee 


The Department of State announced on June 9 
(press release 405) the appointment of Dr. Gray- 
son Kirk, president of Columbia University, as 
U.S. representative on the North Atlantic Studies 
Committee of NATO. 

This Committee, which will hold its initial 
meeting at Paris on June 11, will have as one 
major task the selection of candidates under the 
NATO fellowship program. It will also examine 
NATO?’s cultural activities, recommend specific 
projects in this field to the North Atlantic Council, 
and take steps to support private initiatives in the 
field of Atlantic Community studies. The general 
purpose of the Committee, composed of eminent 
representatives from the 15 member countries of | 
NATO, is to encourage and guide the growing 
cultural cooperation of the alliance. 





Presidents of European Communities 
Conclude Official Visit 


Walter Hallstein, President of the Commission 
of the European Economic Community, Etienne 
Hirsch, President of the Commission of the Euro- 
pean Atomic Energy Community, and Paul Finet, 
President of the High Authority of the European 
Coal and Steel Community, made an official visit 
to Washington June 9-12. Following is the text 
of a joint communique issued on June 12 by the 
United States, the Commissions, and the High 
Authority, together with welcoming remarks by 
Acting Secretary Dillon on June 9 and the re- 
sponses of the three presidents. 


JOINT COMMUNIQUE 


Press release 419 dated June 12 

1. Dr. Walter Hallstein, President of the Com- 
mission of the European Economic Community, 
M. Etienne Hirsch, President of the Commission 
of the European Atomic Energy Community, and 
M. Paul Finet, President of the High Authority 
of the European Coal and Steel Community, to- 
day concluded an official visit to Washington. 

2. During their visit, the three executives of the 
European Communities called jointly on the 
President, and on the Acting Secretary of State, 
the Secretary of Commerce and the Secretary of 
the Treasury. They called individually on the 
Secretary of Agriculture, the Acting Secretary of 
the Interior and the Acting Secretary of Labor, 
and on members of the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion. They also met informally with members 
of the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, 
the House Committee on Foreign Affairs, the 
House Ways and Means Committee and the Joint 
Congressional Committee on Atomic Energy. 
Discussions during the past several days reflected 
the close identity of view which prevails between 
the United States and the European Communities 
on matters of common concern. 

3. Dr. Hallstein, M. Hirsch and M. Finet on 
behalf of the European Communities took this 
occasion to express to the President their appre- 
ciation and gratitude for the consistent support 
and sympathetic interest the United States has 
always shown toward the European integration 
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movement. The President stated that the United 
States continues to support the objectives of the 
European Communities because of the significant 
promise they hold for enhancing the strength and 
well-being not only of Europe but of the entire 
Free World. 

4. The three Presidents reviewed with the Act- 
ing Secretary of State and other interested United 
States officials the substantial progress made thus 
far in the movement toward economic integration 
and closer unity among the six Member States, 
Belgium, the Federal Republic of Germany, 
France, Italy, Luxembourg, and the Netherlands. 
They expressed the determination of the Euro- 
pean Communities to continue to strive for that 
goal in close association with the other nations 
and institutions of free Europe and of the Atlan- 
tic Community. They further referred to the 
vital importance of cooperative relations between 
the industrially-developed nations and the less- 
developed areas in Africa and elsewhere, and ex- 
pressed the hope that increasingly the European 
Community will participate in assistance to these 
areas. The Acting Secretary of State welcomed 
these statements. He pointed to the widespread 
interest in this country in the efforts of the Com- 
munities to bring about European unity, to build 
a great, single market among the six Member 
States and to contribute to international trade 
and development. He noted with satisfaction the 
close relations which have been established be- 
tween the United States and the European 
Communities. 

5. The three Presidents emphasized the resolu- 
tion of the European Communities to help bring 
about social, economic, and scientific progress in 
the Member States, and to work jointly with 
other nations for the creation of a liberal, multi- 
lateral world trading system, based on the prin- 
ciples embodied in the Articles of Agreement of 
the International Monetary Fund and the Gen- 
eral Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. In this 
connection, the Acting Secretary of State and Dr. 
Hallstein welcomed the recent decision of the 
Contracting Parties to the General Agreement to 
accept the United States proposal for new re- 
ciprocal tariff negotiations to begin in 1960.1 
Both sides were agreed on the importance of the 
forthcoming tariff negotiations as part of the con- 


* BuLLETIN of June 22, 1959, p. 917. 
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tinuing movement for freer world trade and on 
the necessity to exert every effort through these 
negotiations to bring about a further general 
lowering of trade barriers. The Acting Secre- 
tary of State reaffirmed the continuing interest 
of the United States in further progress toward 
the elimination of discriminatory trade restric- 
tions on the part of European countries. 

6. The Presidents pointed to the joint U.S. 
EURATOM nuclear power program? as an ex- 
ample of the close collaboration between two of 
the major scientific and technical communities of 
the world for the benefit not only of these areas 
immediately concerned but also for the areas of 
the world which lack the resources to mount such 
programs. M. Hirsch reported on the status of 
this program. He was assured by the United 
States Government of its continued support and 
cooperation with a view to insuring the success 
of this important program for peaceful develop- 
ment of nuclear resources. 

7. M. Finet reviewed the development of the 
European Coal and Steel Community including 
the present coal situation and noted that the out- 
look for the immediate future was a continued 
surplus of European coal. United States repre- 
sentatives expressed concern that certain Com- 
munity countries had adopted restrictive import 
measures adversely affecting United States coal 
exports and urged early removal of these restric- 
tions. M. Finet assured United States repre- 
sentatives that the High Authority is pressing for 
the removal of restrictions as soon as circum- 
stances permit. 

8. The Presidents and the Acting Secretary of 
State explored the question of establishment in 
the United States of permanent representation 
by the European Communities, on a basis com- 
parable to the United States Mission to the Euro- 
pean Communities, and the view was expressed 
that this would facilitate relations between the 
two parties and would be mutually advantageous. 
The Acting Secretary of State noted that certain 
administrative and legislative actions would be 
necessary on the United States side to enable es- 
tablishment of such representation should the 
Communities decide to propose it. 


*For text of agreement, see ibid., Jan. 12, 1959, p. 69; 
for a statement by Mr. Dillon, see ibid., Feb. 16, 1959, 
p. 247. 
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WELCOMING REMARKS 


Press release 408 dated June 9 
Acting Secretary Dillon 


Gentlemen, it is a great pleasure and honor for 
me here today to welcome you to Washington in 
the name of the United States Government and 
of the whole American people. Secretary of 
State Herter asked me to express to you his re- 
grets that he has been detained in Geneva and is 
not able to be here himself on this memorable 
occasion. 

I wish you a very pleasant and happy stay in 
our capital city here, and I am sure that, as you 
travel around this country and as you visit here, 
in your talks with our Government officials and 
in your talks with representatives of business, of 
labor, of finance, and indeed of all the people in 
this country that you see, you will find a great 
interest in the work which you are doing, the 
memorable work to unify the European countries 
and also in the great promise of economic ad- 
vancement and of scientific achievement that lies 
at the heart of this movement of the European 
Communities. 

We have had the pleasure of welcoming here in 
Washington in the past the last two Presidents of 
the European High Authority for Coal and Steel. 
It is a great pleasure at this time to welcome for 
the first time in Washington the Presidents of the 
Commissions of the European Economic Author- 
ity and of the European Atomic Energy Author- 
ity. And also to welcome here for the first time 
the present President of the High Authority. 
The fact that all three of the Presidents of these 
Communities, which together make up the overall 


European Communities, are visiting here at one 


time is of very special significance and lends a 
special significance to this occasion. I wish you 
once more a very hearty welcome. 


M. Halistein 


Mr. Secretary, may I thank you very heartily 
for the friendly words of welcome you have ex- 
pressed to us and for the kind invitation which 
the American Government has extended toe us and 
to which we attach great importance. 

The words “hands across the sea” yesterday 
meant the extremely generous helping hand that 
America gave in order to set Europe on its feet 
again after the terrific destruction of the last war. 
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The words may mean tomorrow and will mean to- 
morrow, as we help, a hand clasp, a hand shake, 
for what we are doing in Europe in order to 
bring about this great economic unit and a unit 
which will be followed by an ever greater po- 
litical unity—a unity which, while not equal to 
conditions of economic and political life here, is 
comparable to them. We are not doing it merely 
in the selfish interests of the members of our 
European community. We are well aware that 
varied opportunities and growing power mean 
growing responsibility, and we are willing to take 
our share in the responsibility for the solution of 
the great problems ‘hat lie ahead of all of us. In 
this spirit we want to cooperate with all people 
of good will and primarily with your great coun- 
try. We are sure of one thing: If we establish a 
cooperation firmly, permanently, and honestly, we 
shall not fail. 


M. Hirsch 

Mr. Secretary, we are very grateful for the offi- 
cial invitation of the American Government be- 
cause it gives us the opportunity of explaining to 
the administration and also to the American peo- 
ple that great progress is being achieved in the 
process of unification of Europe. Our six coun- 


tries together total the equivalent population of 
that of the United States. That means that we are 
embarked on a very important venture. We are 
very grateful to the American people, to its Gov- 
ernment, for the support it gives not only to the 
idea of a unified Europe but also to the problems 
that we have to solve. 


M. Finet 

Mr. Secretary, it is always a great pleasure for 
a representative of the European Coal and Steel 
Community to visit Washington because of the 
many good friends we find here. I am the third 
President of the High Authority to come here. 
My predecessors, Jean Monnet and René Mayer, 
have both been guests of your Government dur- 
ing the past 7 years since the founding of the 
Community and have met here with sympathetic 
and understanding support after World War II 
to bring about one united Europe. Today the 


Coal and Steel Community no longer stands alone. _ 
Along with two of its sister organizations, the 
Economic Community and the Atomic Energy 
Community, we know our efforts this past year 
have borne fruit. Therefore it is a particular 
pleasure for me to visit once again your great 
country, this time in the company of my distin- 
guished colleagues, Presidents Hallstein and 
Hirsch. Together we represent not the old Eu- 
rope in individual nation states but the new Eu- 
rope that is coming into existence—a Europe in 
which we are all Europeans rather than Germans, 
Frenchmen, or Belgians. And on behalf of the 
Coal and Steel Community may I say that I am 
convinced that our visit here will be most fruit- 
ful and rewarding. 


ae 
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Queen Elizabeth To Visit Chicago 


The Department of State announced on June 
10 (press release 410) that Her Majesty Queen 
Elizabeth IT and His Royal Highness the Prince 
Philip, Duke of Edinburgh, will arrive at Chi- 
cago, Ill., on July 6 aboard the royal yacht Bri- 
tannia, accompanied by John G. Diefenbaker, 
Prime Minister of Canada, and Mrs. Diefenbaker. 

The Queen and her party will be received with 
full military honors. They will be entertained at 
luncheon by Gov. and Mrs. William G. Stratton 


of Illinois, and during the day they will visit the 


International Trade Fair, the Museum of Science 
and Industry, and the Chicago Art Institute. 
Following a dinner given by Mayor and Mrs, 
Richard J. Daley of Chicago, the party will re- 
board the royal yacht. 


Letters of Credence 


Iraq 

The newly appointed Ambassador of Iraq, Ali 
Haider Sulaiman, presented his credentials to 
President Eisenhower on June 11. For texts of 
the Ambassador’s remarks and the President’s 
reply, see Department of State press release 415 
dated June 11. 
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The Challenge of Economic Growth in the Free World 


by Acting Secretary Dillon * 


On this same occasion 12 years ago a great 
initiative was launched, looking to the recon- 
struction of a Western Europe struggling to rise 


from the ashes of war and menaced by the cor- 


rosive tide of Communist imperialism. That 
initiative fired the imagination of the peoples of 
America and Europe and inspired them to an 
effort of a kind never before seen in all history. 
The energies and resources of hundreds of mil- 
lions of free men were mobilized in the task of 
peaceful reconstruction. 

The Marshall plan is now history. To it we 
most certainly owe the present strength and possi- 
bly even the continued existence of the free world. 

Today we are engaged in another great initia- 
tive, looking to the growth and progress of vast 
underdeveloped areas of the free world in Asia, 
Africa, the Middle East, and Latin America. The 
success or failure of this effort will decisively 
shape the future of this earth for centuries to 
come. 

Its fulfillment will require the dedication of 
greater energies and resources—and over a far 
longer span of time—than did the reconstruction 
of Western Europe. For its objective is not just 
the restoration of a devastated area to a previous 
state of progress but the shining goal of helping 
a billion human beings to throw off their age-old 
bonds of poverty and ignorance. 

The attainment of this goal is essential to our 
survival. We cannot hope to maintain our way 
of life surrounded by a sea of misery. The less 
privileged peoples are reaching out for economic 
growth with almost desperate determination. We 


1 Address made before the Harvard University Alumni 
Association at Cambridge, Mass., on June 11 (press re- 
lease 409 dated June 10). 
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must help them find the way in peace and free- 
dom. 

The main burden of work and sacrifice will, of 
course, fall on the less developed countries them- 
selves, just as it fell on Western Europe in the 
case of the European recovery program. They 
must accept the major responsibility for their own 
progress. But they cannot make a real start 
toward progress without our assistance. 


Mutual Security Program 


We are responding to their needs in many 
ways. Our major instrument is, of course, the 
mutual security program. Financial assistance is 
an important element of this program, but it is 
only a part of our response. For the process of 
growth is essentially one of altering human atti- 
tudes and improving human skills. Human be- 
ings are the basic resources of development, and 
it is the fulfillment of their infinitely varied po- 
tentialities which must be the major goal of de- 
velopment. That is why we place such emphasis 
on our programs of technical cooperation and on 
efforts to improve levels of health and education 
in the underdeveloped world. 

At the same time that we are working with the 
less developed nations to help improve their hu- 
man resources, we are also assisting them to meet 
some of their most pressing financial needs. We 
have varied instruments for this purpose: 

Where development is just commencing or 
where countries have to support relatively large 
military establishments to maintain their security, 
we must, of necessity, provide assistance in the 
form of grants. 

For nations in a somewhat more advanced stage 
of economic development, our primary emphasis 
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is on loans, often repayable in local currencies, 
through our new Development Loan Fund. 

We are also making every effort to expand the 
flow of private American investment to the less 
developed countries, since with it goes urgently 
required managerial and productive skills. 

This effort to help provide skills and resources 
is no longer just an American enterprise. It has 
become a cooperative venture in which we are 
being joined with increasing vigor by more and 
more of the industrialized nations of the free 
world. We should remember that it is largely 
due to the Marshall plan that most of these coun- 
tries have recovered the ability to join us in aid- 
ing the less developed countries. In addition to 


their participation in the effective work of the » 
World Bank and the International Monetary . 


Fund, England, Germany, France, Italy, Japan, 
and Canada last year made further contributions 
to development through either grants or loans. 

Nevertheless, as the wealthiest and most indus- 
trialized country in the world today, the United 
States remains the principal single free-world 
source for the foreign capital which the less de- 
veloped countries must have to supplement their 
own efforts. We must continue to take the lead. 

We must do this not simply as a countermove to 
communism nor as an exercise in charity but in 
the same spirit in which the Marshall plan was 
launched—as a cooperative endeavor based on mu- 
tual respect and interdependence. Our primary 
aim must not be to achieve short-term political 
gains or expressions of gratitude. It must be to 
help the less developed peoples strengthen their 
well-being and, thereby, their freedom and 
independence. 

I have so far refrained from discussing the 
efforts of the Sino-Soviet bloc to penetrate and 
capture the less developed countries with trade 
and aid as part of its overall drive for Commu- 
nist world domination. I have done so because our 
foreign aid programs would exist even if Lenin had 
never been born. For in today’s shrinking world 
it is imperative that ways be found, first, to halt 
and, then, to narrow the still-growing gap be- 
tween our standards of living and those of the 
great masses of humanity in Asia, Africa, the 
Middle East, and Latin America. Such a task 
is deeply rooted in the traditions of humanitar- 
ianism that have always motivated Americans. 
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Factors Influencing the Developing Countries 


However, the growing economic power of the 
Soviet bloc is a force to be reckoned with in to- 
day’s divided world. Let us look briefly at that 
world: 

On one side we have the nations of the free 
world which have already achieved economic 
growth—not only the strongly industrialized 
countries of Europe and North America but also 
Japan, Australia, and New Zealand. 

On the other side we have the Communist em- 
pire, including Russia’s Eastern European satel- 
lites and Communist China and its satellites. 
This bloc is led by the Soviet Union, which has 
made remarkable economic progress in recent 
years. 

In between lies .we great underdeveloped sector 
of the free world, which the Communists have 
openly identified as the major target in their strat- 
egy of conquest. If these countries find that they 
cannot achieve progress in freedom, as they would 
prefer, they will surely be tempted to try an alter- 
native route to their goal. And today interna- 


tional communism loudly proclaims just such an 
alternative route. 

I am convinced that the events of the next 20 
to 30 years will determine the state of the world 


for centuries ahead. I believe that the biggest 
single deciding factor will be the path taken by 
the peoples of the less developed world in their 
impatient efforts to achieve social and material 
progress, 

Over the coming years the newly emerging peo- 
ples will be heavily influenced by three factors: 

First, the power of example: If international 
communism is successful in projecting an image 
of the Soviet system as the magic blueprint for 
achieving rapid progress, it will have a power- 
ful influence on men who are desperately seeking 
to lead their peoples into the 20th century. 

It is undeniable that the Soviet economy today 
is developing faster than that of the United 
States. Soviet annual growth in industrial pro- © 
duction in recent years has been about 7 to 9 per- 
cent, as compared to the long-term average of a 
little more than 4 percent in the United States. 
Soviet industrial production is now in the neigh- 
borhood of 40 percent of our own. If Soviet and 
American industrial production continues to ex- 
pand at the average rates of recent years, by 1970 
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the Soviet Union’s industrial output may be more 
than three-fifths of our own. This is certainly 
much less than Soviet Premier Khrushchev’s 
boast of advancing to first place by 1970 in both 
absolute and per capita industrial production. 
However, it should be obvious that, if these trends 
continue, the Soviet Union will draw abreast of 
the United States in industrial production in the 
mid-1980’s. Faced with this prospect, it is im- 
perative that the United States find ways of ac- 
‘ celerating its own economic growth while always 
maintaining the stability of our currency. The 
5 percent annual increase recommended as a goal 
in recent studies would seem to be an absolute 
minimum. 

By accelerating our domestic growth we will 
deflate the Soviet line that communism repre- 
sents the “wave of the future.” We will demon- 
strate to the peoples of the newly developing na- 
tions that their aspirations can best be met in a 
free society. And, most important of all, we will 
create the climate and capacity at home which 
will permit us to continue the long-term effort 
needed abroad. 

The second factor which will influence the 
newly developing peoples is trade. The Soviet 
bloc has recently made substantial trade over- 
tures to these nations. But Soviet trade can be, 
and is, turned on and off at will for political pur- 
poses. Once a country becomes dependent upon 
the Soviet Union for a large share of its trade, 
the Soviets do not hesitate to use this dependence 
as a means of blackmail and pressure. 

The dangers for the underdeveloped nations are 
obvious. But trade they must. It is up to us to 
provide an increasingly attractive alternative. 
We must continue to take a leading part in re- 
ducing barriers to world trade. We must keep 
our markets open to peoples who are struggling 
to improve their lot, and we must strive to find 
workable answers to the problems they face as a 
result of price fluctuations in their raw material 
exports. 

The third factor influencing the developing 
countries is financial and technical aid. I have 
already outlined our own program. Mindful of 
our success, the Soviet Union 5 years ago 
launched its own aid drive as part of a general 
campaign to establish the Soviet “presence” in 
the newly emerging areas. As with Soviet trade, 
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so with Soviet aid: Once a country begins to lean 
heavily on the Soviet Union for its development 
needs, political strings become very apparent and 
that country’s independence is in jeopardy. 


Measuring Up to the Challenge 


This, then, is the challenge. Are we, the peo- 
ples of the economically advanced free nations, 
going to persevere in our efforts to help the 1 
billion people in the free world’s less developed 
areas place themselves firmly on the road to 
progress? Or are we going to be found wanting 
in this supreme test cf our free and democratic 
way of life? If we do not measure up to the 
challenge, if through unwise or inadequate ac- 
tions on our part we allow the newly emerging 
nations to be dragged one by one into the Com- 
munist orbit, then, as surely as night follows day, 
our own freedom cannot long endure. 

This is a challenge of stamina and perseverance. 
It entails a coordinated, persistent effort over the 
next 20, 30, or perhaps even 50 years. We have 
never in our peacetime history faced anything to 
compare with it. If we succeed and these peoples 
choose irrevocably the path of freedom, then in- 
deed the future will be bright. For their ex- 
ample will be irresistible, and international com- 
munism as we know it today will become a mere 
nightmare before the dawn of universal freedom. 

I believe that Americans can rise to the chal- 
lenge. They are at their best in responding to 
such an opportunity. For it provides that “remote 
and ideal object which captivates the imagination 
by its splendor and the reason by its simplicity,” 
of which Lord Acton spoke and which, as that 
British historian said so eloquently, evokes an 
energy that is not inspired by lesser and more 
proximate goals. 

But, if we are to stay the course, there must 
be much greater and deeper knowledge of world 
events among our citizenry. Unfortunately such 
widespread knowledge of world affairs is lacking 
in our country today. This is why many of our 
people do not fully comprehend the crucial im- 
portance of our foreign aid program to our 
future. 

Let me urge each and every one of today’s 
graduates to study and to travel. You must work 
to keep up your knowledge of world affairs. You 
must not, cannot, permit yourselves to become 
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buried in the local scene. Our country looks to 
college graduates for leadership. The promotion 
of a better understanding of foreign affairs is a 
field where you can exercise leadership no matter 
what your occupation. 

The task of preserving freedom through per- 
severance has been laid upon my generation and, 
to an even larger extent, upon your generation. 
We must meet this task or foreclose our country’s 
future. We cannot simply pass along the assign- 
ment to our successors. It will not wait. 

We must see the task before us in its historic 
perspective. We must not permit ourselves to be 
diverted from it by our involvement in the day- 
to-day problems of life in a complex world. 
America owes what it is today to our profound 
and enduring faith in freedom, justice, and equal- 
ity of opportunity for all men, everywhere. This 
is the American message and promise. We must 
never allow ourselves to forget it. 


U.S. Informs Cuba of Views 
on Agrarian Reform Law 


Press release 417 dated June 11 
The Department of State instructed the Amer- 


ican Ambassador at Habana, Philip W. Bonsal, 
to deliver to the Cuban Minister of State, Roberto 
Agramonte, on June 11 a note stating certain 
views of the U.S. Government on the Cuban 
Agrarian Reform Law. The substance of the 
note is as follows. 

I have the honor to refer to the Cuban Agrar- 
ian Reform Law, the text of which was published 
in the extraordinary special edition of the Official 
Gazette of June 38. This law, which is now being 
given detailed study by my Government, deals 
with matters of deep and legitimate interest to 
the United States consumers of Cuban products 
and to United States investors in Cuba. 

Preliminary published drafts of this legisla- 
tion have already given rise to such exchanges of 
views as those held in Washington on May 27 be- 
tween Ambassador Dihigo and Assistant Secre- 
tary Rubottom and on June 1 between Your 
Excellency and the undersigned. As stated by the 
representatives of the United States in both these 
conversations, the Government of the United 
States understands and is sympathetic to the ob- 
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jectives which the Government of Cuba is pre- 
sumed to be seeking to attain through this law. 
Various United States programs of technical co- 
operation and assistance in the agricultural field 
undertaken with other countries of this hemi- 
sphere and elsewhere have aimed at the same goal 
of encouraging greater agricultural production, 
new crops, and crop diversification so as to raise 
the standard of living of the inhabitants of rural 
areas and thereby contribute to the overall eco- 
nomic growth of those countries. The Govern- 
ment of the United States recognizes that soundly 
conceived and executed programs for rural better- 
ment, including land reform in certain areas, can 
contribute to a higher standard of living, political 
stability, and social progress. In various inter- 
national bodies over the past years my Govern- 
ment’s position on this subject has been consistent 
and unequivocal. 

At the same time it is evident that a widespread 
redistribution of land in a manner which might 
have serious adverse effects on productivity could 
prove harmful to the general economy and tend 
to discourage desirable private and public invest- 
ment in both agriculture and industry. From the 
viewpoint of the interests of consumers in the 
United States of Cuban products and of private 
United States investors, present and prospective, 
in Cuba, it is the confident hope of the Govern- 
ment of the United States that agrarian reform 
in Cuba will be so carried out as not to impair 
or reduce but rather to increase the productivity 
of the Cuban economy. 

The United States recognizes that under inter- 
national law a state has the right to take prop- 
erty within its jurisdiction for public purposes 
in the absence of treaty provisions or other agree- 
ment to the contrary; however, this right is 
coupled with the corresponding obligation on 
the part of a state that such taking will be accom- 
panied by payment of prompt, adequate, and 
effective compensation. United States citizens 
have invested in agricultural and other enterprises 
in Cuba for many years. This investment has 
been made under several Cuban Constitutions, all 
of which contained provisions for due compensa- 
tion in case of expropriation, including the Cuban 
Constitution of 1940 which provided that should 
property be expropriated by the state there must 
be prior payment of the proper indemnification 
in cash, in the amount judicially determined. 
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The wording of the Cuban agrarian law gives 
serious concern to the Government of the United 
States with regard to the adequacy of the provi- 
sion for compensation to its citizens whose prop- 
erty may be expropriated. In view of the many 
occasions in the past in which consultation on 
problems affecting both countries has proved mu- 
tually beneficial I regret that to date the Govern- 
ment of Cuba has found no opportunity to hear 
the views of those United States investors in Cuba 
whose interest would appear to be adversely 
affected. 

Many of these United States interests have been 
a part of the Cuban economy over a long period 
of time. They have contributed to the progress 
and expansion of that economy. So far as the 
Department of State is aware they have complied 
with their obligations under Cuban law. It is re- 
spectfully suggested to Your Excellency that they 
are entitled to considerate treatment because they 
are actually and potentially constructive factors 
in the expanding Cuban economy which, it is 
understood, Your Excellency’s Government seeks 
to achieve. 

Because of the traditional friendly relations and 
close economic ties between our two countries, 
Your Excellency will, I am sure, appreciate and 
understand the hope of the United States Govern- 
ment that it may be possible to hold further ex- 
changes of views from time to time as required on 
the effects of the Agrarian Reform Law on mat- 
ters which are of deep mutual concern to our two 
Governments. 


United States Replies 
to Cuban Sugar Offer 
Press release 418 dated June 10 

The Department of State instructed the Ameri- 
can E'mbassy at Habana to deliver to the Cuban 
Government on June 10 a note in reply to a cable 
sent to Secretary of Agriculture Ezra T. Benson 
by the Prime Minister of Cuba, Dr. Fidel Castro, 
in which the latter offered to sell to the United 
States 8 million tons of sugar in 1961 at 4 cents 
a pound. The substance of the note is as follows. 


The procurement of sugar for consumption in 
the United States is made through private trade 
channels, and not through governmental agencies, 
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under quotas established pursuant to the Sugar 
Act of 1948 as amended. We do not know whether 
private enterprises would be interested in enter- 
ing into purchase contracts that far in advance 
for sugar not yet produced. 

There is no reason for assuming that the 
United States will need as much as 8 million tons 
of sugar from Cuba in 1961. Current total re- 
quirements of our country are estimated at 9,200,- 
000 short tons, raw value. Of this, 4,912,000 tons 
are to be supplied by domestic areas, 980,000 by 
the Republic of the Philippines and 248,000 tons 
by full duty countries. The current quota from 
Cuba amounts to approximately 3,060,000 tons. 
Our consumption appears to be increasing at a 
rate of about 150 99 tons per year. 

Although the vresent sugar legislation extends 
only through 1960, the Executive Branch of this 
Government could certainly not make any recom- 
mendation to the United States Congress that it 
enact new legislation that would either destroy 
the domestic sugar producing industry or prohibit 
imports from foreign countries other than Cuba. 


Economic Discussions Between 
the United States and Poland 


Press release 412 dated June 10 
DEPARTMENT ANNOUNCEMENT 


Representatives of the Governments of the 
United States and Poland on June 10 entered into 
credit and sales arrangements providing for the 
shipment to Poland of surplus agricultural com- 
modities and poliomyelitis vaccine. These ar- 
rangements will assist the Polish Government to 
meet immediate requirements for certain essential 


agricultural products. They will also permit 
orders to be placed now for deliveries of polio- 
myelitis vaccine to meet requirements this fall. 
Discussions will continue with respect to the re- 
quest of the Polish Government for additional 
purchases of agricultural commodities, other raw 
materials, and agricultural and industrial ma- 
chinery and equipment in the United States under 
credit or local-currency sales arrangements, 

An amount of $44 million is provided for in an 
agreement for the sale to Poland of surplus agri- 
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cultural commodities for local currency (Polish 
zlotys) pursuant to the Agricultural Trade De- 
velopment and Assistance Act, as amended (Pub- 
lic Law 480). In addition an amount of $6 
million will be extended to Poland in the form 
of a line of credit, to be administered by the 
Export-Import Bank of Washington. 

Under the terms of Public Law 480 the United 
States will sell to Poland for local currency wheat, 
animal feed grains, cotton, vegetable oils, and 
nonfat dry milk pursuant to an agreement en- 
tered into between the two Governments. The 
export market value of the commodities provided 
for under this agreement, together with trans- 
portation costs for products moved in U.S. flag 
vessels, is $44 million. 

The U.S. Government will extend to the Polish 
Government a line of credit of $6 million, to be 
administered by the Export-Import Bank of 
Washington, for the purchase of poliomyelitis 
vaccine and for the payment of ocean transpor- 
tation costs of the agricultural commodities. The 
credit will be repayable in dollars at 414 percent. 
The principal amount of the credit will be amor- 
tized over a period of 20 years, beginning in 1964. 

The agreement under the Agricultural Trade 
Development and Assistance Act, together with 
the Export-Import Bank credit of $6 million, will 
enable Poland to make the following purchases 
in the United States: 





Export market 

value (approxi- 

mate) (million 
dollars) 


Quantity 
(approximate) 


Commodity Description 
(metric tons) 





Surplus Agricultural 
Commodities Agreement 
(Public Law 480) 


Soybean oil and/or cotton- 
seed oil 

Nonfat dry milk 

Estimated cost of ocean 
transportation _-__-_-_-~-- 





Export-Import Bank Credit 


Poliomyelitis vaccine__-_---- 
Estimated cost of ocean 
transportation -__-------- 














1 Bales. 
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TEXT OF AGREEMENT 


Surplus Agricultural Commodities Agreement Be- 
tween the United States of America and the 
Polish People’s Republic 


The Government of the United States of America and 
the Government of the Polish People’s Republic, 

Recognizing the desirability of expanding trade in 
agricultural commodities between their two countries in 
a manner which would not displace usual marketings of 
the United States of these commodities or unduly disrupt 
world prices of agricultural commodities ; 

Considering that the sale for zlotys of agricultural 
commodities produced in the United States will assist in 
achieving such an expansion of trade; 

Desiring to set forth the understandings which will 
govern the sales of agricultural commodities by the 
Government of the United States of America pursuant 
to Title I of the Agricultural Trade Development and 
Assistance Act of 1954, as amended, and the measures 
which the two Governments will take individually and 
collectively in furthering the expansion of trade in such 
commodities ; 

Have agreed as follows: 


ARTICLE I 
Sales for Local Currency 


Subject to the issuance by the Government of the 
United States of America and acceptance by the Gov- 
ernment of the Polish People’s Republic of purchase au- 
thorizations, the Government of the United States of 
America undertakes to finance the sale to purchasers 
authorized by the Government of the Polish People’s 
Republic of the following agricultural commodities pur- 
suant to Title I of the Agricultural Trade Development 
and Assistance Act of 1954, as amended, 


Value 
(million dollars) 


Commodity 


Corn and/or grain sorghums. 
Cotton 

Soybean oil and/or cottonseed oil 
Nonfat dry milk 

Ocean transportation 


Purchase authorizations will be issued not later than 
90 calendar days after the effective date of this Agree- 
ment. They will include provisions related to the pro- 
curement and delivery of commodities, the time and cir- 
cumstances of the deposit of the zlotys accruing from 
such sale, and other relevant matters. 


ARTICLE II 


Uses of Zlotys 
1. The two Governments agree that the zlotys accru- 
ing to the Government of the United States of America 
as a consequence of the sales made pursuant to this 
Agreement will be used by the Government of the United 
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States of America, in accordance with Section 104 of the 
Agricultural Trade Development and Assistance Act of 
1954, as amended, to help develop new markets for 
United States agricultural commodities under subsection 
(a) thereof; to finance the purchase of goods or services 
for other countries under subsection (d) thereof; to pay 
United States obligations under subsection (f) thereof; 
to finance educational exchange activities under subsec- 
tion (h) thereof; to finance the translation, publication 
and distribution of books and periodicals under subsec- 
tion (i) thereof; and for other expenditures by the Gov- 
ernment of the United States of America under subsec- 
tions (k), (1), (m), and (n) thereof. Uses under sub- 
sections (k), (1), (m), and (n) shall be subject to legis- 
lative action by the Congress of the United States of 
America. 

2. The zlotys accruing under this Agreement shall be 
expended by the Government of the United States of 
America, for the purposes stated in paragraph 1 of this 
Article, in such manner and order of priority as the Gov- 
ernment of the United States of America shall determine. 
It is understood that, with respect to the purchase of 
goods or services for other countries, the types, quantities 
and prices will be subject to negotiation between the two 
Governments. 


ARTICLE III 
Deposit of Zlotys 


1. The amount of zlotys to be deposited to the account 
of the Government of the United States of America shall 
be the dollar sales value of the commodities reimbursed 
or financed by the Government of the United States of 
America converted into zlotys at the highest of any rate 
of exchange (ie., the largest number of zlotys per U.S. 
dollar) established by the Government of the Polish 
People’s Republic or any agency thereof, prevailing on 
the dates of dollar disbursements by the Government of 
the United States of America. Such dollar sales value 
shall include ocean freight and handling reimbursed or 
financed by the Government of the United States of 
America under this Agreement except that it shall not 
include any extra cost of ocean freight resulting from 
a United States requirement that the commodities be 
transported on United States flag vessels. 

2. The two Governments agree that the following pro- 
cedure shall apply with respect to the zlotys deposited to 
the account of the Government of the United States of 
America under this Agreement. 


(a) On the date of the deposit of such zlotys to the 
account of the United States they shall, at the same rate 
of exchange at which they were deposited, be converted 
and transferred to a special dollar denominated account 
to the credit of the United States Government in the 
National Bank of Poland. 

(b) Withdrawals in zlotys from such special dollar 
denominated account by the United States for uses re- 
ferred to in Article II of this Agreement other than the 
purchase of goods or services for other countries shall be 
paid by the National Bank of Poland at the highest of 
any rate of exchange (i.e., the largest number of zlotys 
per U.S. dollar) established by the Government of the 
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Polish People’s Republic or any agency thereof, prevailing 
on the date of the withdrawal, provided that if such rate 
is more appreciated than the rate at which zlotys were 
deposited under paragraph 1 of this Article, the rate in 
paragraph 1 shall apply. 

(c) Payment for purchases of goods or services for 
other countries referred to in Article II of this Agree- 
ment shall be made by reducing the balance in the dol- 
lar denominated account by an amount equal to the dol- 
lar prices of such purchases agreed upon by the two 
Governments. 

(a) If any unused balance remains in such special 
dollar denominated account on and after June 1, 1964, 
the Government of the Polish People’s Republic agrees 
that if the United States Government shall so elect, the 
National Bank of Poland will sell to the Government of 
the United States the sum of $1,690,000 in dollar ex- 
change annually, beginning on June 1, 1964, and on each 
succeeding June 1, such dollar exchange to be paid for 
by reducing the balance in the dollar denominated ac- 
count by the same amount. 


ARTICLE IV 


General Undertakings 

1. The Government of the Polish People’s Republic 
agrees that it will take all possible measures to prevent 
the resale or transshipment to other countries, or the use 
for other than domestic purposes (except where such re- 
sale, transshipment or use is specifically approved by the 
Government of the United States of America), of the 
surplus agricultural commodities purchased pursuant to 
the provisions of this Agreement, and to assure that the 
purchase of such commodities does not result in increased 
availability of these or like commodities for export to 
other countries. 

2. The two Governments agree that they will take rea- 
sonable precaution to assure that sales or purchases of 
surplus agricultural commodities pursuant to this Agree- 
ment will not unduly disrupt world prices of agricultural 
commodities or displace usual marketings of the United 
States of America in these commodities. 


ARTICLE V 


Consultation 
The two Governments will, upon the request of either 
of them, consult regarding any matter relating to the ap- 
plication of this Agreement or to the operation of ar- 
rangements carried oui pursuant to this Agreement. 


ARTICLE VI 
Entry into Force 
This Agreement shall enter into force upon signature. 


IN WITNESS WHEREOF, the respective representatives, 
duly authorized for the purpose, have signed the present 
Agreement. 

Done in duplicate at Washington in the English and 
Polish languages this tenth day of June, 1959. 


For the Government of the United States of America: 
W. T. M. Beate 


For the Government of the Polish People’s Republic: 
TaDEUSZ LYCHOWSKI 
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Austria Establishes Fund To Settle 
War Claims of Political Persecutees 
Press release 887 dated June 3 


The Governments of Austria and the United 
States exchanged notes on May 30? regarding the 
establishment by Austria of the Fund for the 
Settlement of Certain Property Losses of Politi- 
cal Persecutees (Fond zur Abgeltung gewisser 
Vermoegensverluste politisch Verfolgter). The 
fund will have a capital in the equivalent amount 
of $6 million for the settlement of claims of per- 
sons who were subject to racial, religious, or polit- 
ical persecution in Austria from March 13, 1938, 
to May 8, 1945, and whose bank accounts, secu- 
rities, mortgages, or money were the subject of 
forced transfers or were confiscated by Nazi au- 
thorities. The fund will also settle claims of per- 
secutees as defined above for their payments of the 
discriminatory taxes known as Reichsfluchtsteuer 
and Suchneleistung der Juden (JUVA). The 
Austrian Government will appropriate an addi- 
tional amount of approximately $600,000 to pay 
the administrative expenses of the fund. The 
fund will be exempt from Austrian taxes, and pay- 
ments from the fund will not constitute income 
on which the recipients are liable for Austrian 
taxes. 

All persecutees who sustained losses in the 
above-enumerated categories are entitled to file 
claims regardless of their present residence. 
Claim forms will be available at the Austrian 
Embassy, 2343 Massachusetts Ave. NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C., or at the nearest Austrian consulate 
after the enactment of Austrian legislation im- 
plementing the agreement. Austrian consulates 
are located at New York, Chicago, Detroit, Port- 
land, Oregon, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Dallas, 
Miami, Atlanta, and Cleveland, and inquiries for 
further information should be directed to Aus- 
trian representatives. 


Pension and Insurance Policy Claims 

Claimants who were subject to racial, religious, 
or political persecution in Austria from March 
13, 1938, to May 8, 1945, and whose pension rights 
or insurance policies were confiscated in Austria 
are reminded of the method of filing claims re- 
ferred to in the Department’s press release 


* Not printed. 
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568 of September 29, 1958.2 The deadline for 
the filing of insurance policy claims is June 30, 
1959. 


Certain Agricultural Property 


The Austrian Government has agreed to submit 
legislation to the Austrian Parliament which will 
provide adequate compensation within the mean- 
ing of section 23, paragraph 3, of the Third Aus- 
trian Restitution Law to those claimants under 
that section of the law who have not accepted 
other settlements of their claims for certain agri- 
cultural property and who were subject to racial, 
religious, or political persecution in Austria from 
March 13, 1938, to May 8, 1945. 


Compensation for Confiscated Furniture and Certain 
Other Personal Property 

The Austrian Government has enacted an 
amendment (Austrian Federal Law 99 of March 
18, 1959) to the War and Persecution Property 
Damage Law (Austrian Federal Law 127 of 
1958), which was referred to in Department of 
State press release 568 of September 29, 1958. 
The amendment in effect increases the amounts 
which are to be awarded to certain claimants re- 


’ siding abroad for confiscated furniture and cer- 


tain other personal property. Official] forms for 
the filing of claims under the basic law, which 
were to have been available in 1958 at the Austrian 
Embassy at Washington and at Austrian con- 
sulates in the United States, were not distributed 
pending the enactment of the 1959 amendment. 
The deadline for the filing of claims has been ex- 
tended from June 30, 1959, to December 31, 1959. 
Copies of these official forms, which must accom- 
pany claims, are now available at the Austrian 
Embassy or at Austrian consulates. The forms 
contain detailed information and instructions 
concerning the filing of claims under the pro- 
visions of the Wur and Persecution Property 
Damage Law, and inquiries for further informa- 
tion should be directed to Austrian representa- 
tives. 


Extension of the Time Limits for Filing of Claims 
for Restitution of Heirless or Unclaimed Expropri- 
ated Property 

The Austrian Government has agreed to enact 
legislation which will extend the time limit for 


* BULLETIN of Oct. 20, 1958, p. 619. 
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claimants who were subject to racial, religious, or 
political persecution in Austria from March 13, 
1938, to May 8, 1945, and who failed to file a 
restitution claim within the time limits provided 
in Austrian restitution laws for the restitution of 
property, legal rights, and interests which are now 
considered in Austria to be heirless or unclaimed 
expropriated property. These claimants will then 
be able to obtain satisfaction of their claims, as 
provided for in Austrian restitution laws, pro- 
viding such claims are filed within 3 months after 
receipt by a claimant of a request to file a claim or 


Measurement of the U.S. Territorial Sea 


by G. Etzel Pearcy 
The Geographer 


The territorial sea of any state is an offshore 
zone measured from the coast. Over it sover- 


eignty of the state is complete, although ships of 


other states are normally accorded the right of 
innocent passage. The United States tradition- 
ally recognizes a zone of 3 nautical miles in 
breadth, giving it a territorial sea slightly larger 
than the combined areas of Massachusetts, Con- 
necticut, Rhode Island, and New Jersey.’ 

The actual area is of no great significance. In 
fact, a small territorial sea supports the freedom- 
of-the-seas concept by limiting the extent of off- 
shore sovereignty. On the other hand, definite 
knowledge as to whether any given offshore point 
lies in or beyond the territorial sea may be of the 
utmost consequence to the United States, as in the 
case of unwarranted action on the part of a ship 
flying a flag of another state. A mile, or even a 
few yards, may mean the difference between a rou- 
tine maritime operation and an unfortunate 
incident. 

In the same vein, fishing rights within the ter- 
ritorial sea are restricted to the coastal state, 


1The total area of the territorial sea of the continental 
United States, excluding Alaska, amounts to 17,321 square 
nautical miles, or 23,023 square statute miles. 
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in other cases within 1 year after the enactment 
of the pertinent Austrian legislation. 


The Department of State is not in a position to 
be of assistance in preparation or filing of in- 
dividual claims. Such claims are a private matter 
between the claimant and the Government of Aus- 
tria and must be the responsibility of the claimant. 
Accordingly, any inquiries regarding specific cases 
should be addressed to the competent Austrian 
offices referred to above, 


whereas beyond it the general principle of free- 
dom of fishing appertains. There is mounting in- 
terest on the part of certain states for the estab- 
lishment of a zone beyond and contiguous to the 
territorial sea in which the coastal state would 
have exclusive fishing rights. International ac- 
ceptance of such a concept, or some variation on 
it, depends upon action at a future law-of-the- 
sea conference. 

In order to have the territorial sea charted as 
exactly 3 miles in breadth at any point along the 
coast, the following rule must be observed : Every 
point on the outer limit of the territorial sea must 
be plotted precisely 3 nautical miles from the 
nearest point on the coast along which it is meas- 
ured. Such a rule not only provides a sound base 
for delineating a geometrically perfect territorial 
sea but has practical application as well. For 
example, it fulfills the requirements of any ship’s 
captain who wants to know his position. By de- 
termining the distance of the ship from the coast, 
he can ascertain whether or not he is in the ter- 
ritorial sea. Any other method of plotting the 
line denoting the outer limit of the territorial sea 
would not meet the requirement of having every 
point on the line exactly 3 miles from the closest 
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Figure 1 


coastal point. For example, a line parallel to the 


coast, or one made up of segments measured from 
selected coastal points, includes irregularities that 
depart from a zonal breadth of 3 miles. 


The outer limit of the territorial sea, following 
the above rule, can be marked on a chart by con- 
structing an envelope of arcs of circles, as illus- 
trated in figure 1. Arcs of circles with radii of 3 
miles are swung from every point along the coast 
in order to project the outermost limit as far sea- 
ward as possible. In this way every point on the 
line denoting this limit is neither more than nor 
less than 3 miles from the closest coastal point. 

It would seem, then, that the formula for de- 
lineating the territorial sea would be relatively 
simple, with the coast itself serving as the base- 
line from which to measure. To a degree this 
concept is true, for the low-tide line along the coast 
as shown on official large-scale hydrographic 
charts of the coastal state is recognized in inter- 
national law as constituting the normal baseline. 
In order to fully explore the cartographic prob- 
lems of the coast, the territorial sea of the United 
States was plotted by the author. In all cases 
U.S. Coast and Geodetic Survey charts served ad- 
mirably for the purpose. A scale of 1: 80,000 was 
used for the Atlantic and Gulf coasts, on which 3 
nautical miles are represented by a distance of 
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2.7 inches. For the Pacific coast the largest scale 
available for complete coverage was approxi- 
mately 1: 180,000, which likewise permits careful 
consideration of coastal configuration.’ 

The complex configuration of coastlines may in 
places make most difficult the measurement from 
a point on the shore to one 3 miles out. Shore- 
line indentations, mouths of rivers, bays, islands, 
isles, shoals, reefs, and other natural coastal fea- 
tures create problems awkward to resolve by 
formula. In addition, manmade features such as 
breakwaters, piers, and other harbor installations 
may modify the exact placement of a baseline 
from which to measure the territorial sea. When 
important issues are at stake, such as whether or 
not a high-seas passage between the mainland 
coast and an island is pinched off by the terri- 
torial sea, the precise determination of a baseline 
is of international concern. 

Where a coastline is broken by water inlets or 
outlets, it is necessary to substitute a geometric 
baseline, for there is no actual shore from which 
to measure the breadth of the territorial sea. A 
river emptying into the ocean is a commonplace 
example of a break in the coastline. Here a 
straight line extending across the mouth of the 
river, referred to as a “closure,” provides the link 
necessary for a continuous coastal baseline. Also, 
island complexes may in places require straight 
baselines, or closures, to be drawn across inter- 
vening bodies of water. 

Figures 2 to 9 should prove helpful in illustrat- 
ing principles involved in establishing any base- 
line other than along the low-water mark of the 
coast itself. These principles are drawn from the 
Convention on the Territorial Sea and the Con- 
tiguous Zone as adopted at the Law of the Sea 
Conference at Geneva, April 27, 1958.* 


Construction of the Baseline 


In order to distinguish a bay from a mere cur- 
vature of the coastline, the semicircle test is made, 
first by drawing a straight line between the nat- 
ural entrance points of the indentation. The 
water thus closed off forms a bay if its area is as 
large as, or larger than, that of a semicircle the 


*'The U.S. Coast and Geodetic Survey charts used in 
measuring the territorial sea were Atlantic and Gulf 
coasts, 1200 series; Pacific coast, in the 5000 series. A 
total of 89 charts were utilized. 

* For text, see BULLETIN of June 30, 1958, p. 1111. 
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diameter of which is equal in length to the closing 
line. In figure 2 the upper indentation qualifies 
as a bay; the lower one does not. Monterey Bay 
along the coast of California is an example of a 
test case. At first sight this indentation appears 
to be no more than a concave coastline, but be- 
cause of the northward projection of Point Pinos 
at the southern entrance point the water within 
Monterey Bay is sufficient to pass the semicircle 
test. 

The Convention on the Territorial Sea and the 
Contiguous Zone limits the entrance of any bay 
to not more than 24 nautical miles. In event that 
the distance between the natural entrance points 
of a bay exceeds that distance, a straight baseline 
of 24 miles is drawn within the bay in such a way 
as to enclose the maximum water area that is 
possible with a line of that length. Figure 3 
illustrates the principle diagrammatically. The 
rule has practical application in Florida, where 
a closing line 24 miles in length extends from East 
Cape to Vaca Key to close off the maximum 
amount of water between the coast of Florida and 
the chain of keys curving south and east. 

Bays, because of the placement of islands in 
the vicinity of their entrances, may have several 
channels of ingress. Under such circumstances 


an individual closing line is drawn across each 
entrance. To be identified as a bay, the area of 
water thus closed off must be as large as, or larger 
than, that of a semicircle the diameter of which 
is equal to the sum total of the individual closing 
lines. A bay with islands which give it five en- 
trances is shown in figure 4. Situations of this 
kind abound along some portions of the coast. 
The one of most impressive dimensions is Missis- 
sippi Sound, partially closed off by a series of 
sandy islands. 

Islands have their own territorial seas, which 
may or may not coalesce with the territorial sea 
of the mainland, as illustrated in figure 5. Is- 
lands within 6 miles of each other have terri- 
torial seas which of necessity overlap and in 
steppingstone fashion may extend the sovereignty 
of the state over distances far beyond the main- 
land coast. This situation is true off the coast of 
Massachusetts, where the territorial sea of Mar- 
tha’s Vineyard coalesces with that of the mainland 
as well as with that of Nantucket Island. As a 
result territorial waters extend some 30 miles sea- 
ward from the Massachusetts coast opposite 
Martha’s Vineyard. In contrast, the channel is- 
lands, off the coast of southern California (Cata- 
lina, San Clemente, Santa Rosa), are too distant 
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from the coast for their territorial seas to merge 
with that of the mainland. Likewise, Block Is- 
land, off the coast of Rhode Island, is more than 
6 miles from the nearest land along the New 
England coast. 

“Low-tide elevation” is a term referring col- 
lectively to shoals, reefs, and drying rocks—off- 
shore features which are exposed at low tide but 
submerged at high tide. Such features are not 
entitled to territorial seas of their own. How- 
ever, if a low-tide elevation lies within or par- 
tially within a territorial sea of the mainland or 
an island, its low-water line may be used as a 
baseline for measuring the breadth of that sea. 
Figure 6 shows the distinction between low-tide 
elevations which have no effect on the breadth of 
the territorial sea and those which do. Few areas 
along the coast of the United States have low-tide 
elevations which enlarge the territorial sea to 
any appreciable extent. Rocks off the shores of 
Maine account for most instances where they do 
exist. 

Wherever a river or stream empties into the 
sea, it is easy to construct a baseline across its 
mouth. But in the case of a delta it may be 
necessary to construct many closures. A classic 
example of such a situation is the delta of the 
Mississippi River in Louisiana, where distribu- 
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Figure 5 


taries by the Cozens empty into the Gulf of Mexi- 
co. Figure 7 shows a small segment of the Mis- 
sissippi Delta where numerous closures form the 
greater part of the baseline. Any given distribu- 
tary has its own closure unless it empties into a 
body of internal water lying landward from the 
baseline. If the mouth of a river forms an es- 
tuary, the same rule for drawing a closing line 
across its natural entrance applies as for a bay. 
The outermost of certain permanent installa- 
tions associated with port facilities are construed 
as parts of baselines, and the breadth of the terri- 
torial sea is measured from them. Piers and 
breakwaters are the most common examples. 
They must be connected with the shore itself 
or an installation on the shore. Only in excep- 
tional circumstances do harborworks of this type 
push the baseline seaward more than the length 
of a pier. A breakwater extending into the sea 
in such a way as to protect a shallow coastal 
indentation from winds and rough waters would 
be a case in point. More commonly the effect. is 
minor, as at the entrance of San Diego Bay 
where a short breakwater is not reflected in the 
outer limit of the territorial sea (figure 8). 
Buoys, lights attached to underwater rocks, or 
other devices for maritime safety do not affect 
the breadth of the territorial sea. Bridges along 
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the periphery of a coast, such as those connecting 
the keys on U.S. Highway No. 1 between Miami 
and Key West, are not covered by a law-of-the- 
sea convention, but only in rare situations would 
they materially affect the baseline. 

Actual situations along the coast of the United 
States frequently fail to conform to the simpli- 
fied examples discussed and illustrated above. A 
highly irregular coastline with numerous off- 
shore islands may call for a baseline involving a 
combination of rules that are difficult to apply. 
For example, what placement must an island 
have with respect to the entrance of a bay to be 
considered as part of the perimeter of that bay? 
The diagram in figure 9 represents a portion of 
the coast of Maine where islands and bays must be 
taken into account jointly in establishing a base- 
line. The resulting baseline along a coast of this 
type is usually a succession of straight closing 
lines alternating with stretches of the shoreline 
itself. 


Ratios of Baseline to Territorial Sea 

If the coast were to extend as a perfectly 
straight line for a mile, there would be adjacent 
to it a territorial sea comprising 3 square miles. 
It follows that in such an instance the ratio of 
the length of the baseline to the area of the terri- 
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torial sea would be 1:3. This situation is ap- 
proximated along many stretches of the Atlantic 
and Gulf coasts. For example, in Florida, be- 
tween the mouth of the St. Johns River (water 
entrance to Jacksonville) and Miami, the coast 
runs for 280 nautical miles without any but the 
most minor irregularities other than the bulge at 
Cape Canaveral. Here the ratio between the 
baseline and the territorial sea departs but slightly 
from a 1-to-3 ratio. 

Offshore islands tend to increase the area of 
the territorial sea out of proportion to the length 
of the baseline along the mainland coast. A ra- 
tio of 1:4, 1:5, or even higher is possible given 
certain insular patterns. Islands that in step- 
pingstone fashion extend territorial waters sea- 
ward, either as continuous areas or with breaks, 
are most effective in increasing the ratio. The 
large area of the territorial sea in relation to 
coastal distance is readily apparent in figure 10. 

It is less common to find ratios lower than 1:3 
between baselines and the territorial sea. Only 
under exceptional circumstances do they run be- 
low 1:2.75. The most common incidence of a 
ratio less than 1:3 is a moderately irregular coast 
with no offshore islands. The outer limit of the 
territorial sea along such a coast is more regular 
than the baseline itself. The complexities of the 
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though the diminished area of the territorial sea 
is hardly apparent to the eye. A highly irregu- 
lar coast would normally be less likely to reduce 
the ratio, for the straight lines needed to close 
off deep indentations (legal bays) would tend to 
straighten the overall trend of the baseline. 

A breakdown of the territorial sea of the con- 
tinental United States by States (excluding 
Alaska) gives a better idea of coastline types and 
their effect on offshore measurement.* The fol- 
lowing tabulation presents the length of the base- 
line along each State as well as the area of the 
resulting territorial sea—statistical data pertinent 
to compilation of the ratio of the former to the 


latter: 
Tue U.S. TERRITORIAL SEA 
(by States) 


Length of Area Ratio* 
baseline 
[Nautical [Nautical 
mil equare 
miles] 
1, 015. 6 
New Hampshire 8 51.8 
Massachusetts , 952. 
Rhode Island 3. 193. 
Connecticut : 18. 
. 342. 
‘ 361. 
Delaware : 75. 
Maryland 4 83. 
Virginia . TE 309. 
North Carolina q 856. 
South Carolina , 525. 
289. 
4, 124. 
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Mississippi , 122. 
Louisiana 1, 751. 
991. 
3, 638. 
944.5 
529. 7 
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California 
Oregon 
Washington 


el eee el el el el ol el el el lo 





United States 4,827.75 17, 320.8 1: 

* Ratio of the length of the baseline in miles to the area 
of the territorial sea in square miles. 

It can be noted that among the States the base- 
line-to-territorial-sea ratio of Florida most nearly 
approaches that of the United States average— 
1: 3.415 as compared to 1: 3.586. The smooth east 
coast and irregular west coast of that State pull 
down the ratio, while the numerous keys in the 
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baseline thus become less and less evident as one 
measures distance seaward through the territorial 
sea, resulting in less area along the outer margin 
than along the shoreline itself. A coastal situa- 
tion illustrating a low ratio appears in figure 11, 
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“In order to apportion the territorial sea among the 
States of the United States, each interstate boundary 
was projected seaward as a median line, every point of 
which is equidistant from the nearest points on the base- 
lines of each of the two States concerned. The same 
method was used in distinguishing the territorial sea of 
the United States from that of Canada and that of 
Mexico. 
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extreme south have the opposite effect of increas- 
ing the area of the territorial sea in proportion to 
the length of the baseline. 

Ten States have coastal baselines sufficiently 
regular to register a ratio between 1:2.900 and 
1:3.100. New York State with a ratio of 1:3.001 
has what appears to be the most regular of all. 
The nearly straight southern shoreline of Long 
Island plus the straight-line closure of New York 
Harbor prevent much deviation from a symmetri- 
cal 1:3 ratio. 

Massachusetts, largely because of Martha’s 
Vineyard and Nantucket, is the State with the 
highest ratio—1:4.646. The channel islands off 
the coast of California, including Catalina, give 
a high ratio to that State also—1:4.294. Con- 
versely, Connecticut, with the lowest ratio of the 
21 States, earns it by a baseline virtually perpen- 
dicular to that of neighboring Rhode Island. A 
block of the territorial sea must be divided be- 
tween the two States to prevent overlapping, 
Connecticut thus losing a triangular segment of 
what would normally be attributed to it. 


Coastline Measurement 

From the above discussion and examples it is 
evident that irregularity of a coastline in itself 
does not imply an irregular baseline. Bays, estu- 


aries, sounds, lagoons, and other coastal inden- 
tations in most instances insure use of a straight 
baseline segment to close off internal waters, 
which by international law are not a part of the 


territorial sea. For example, Cape Cod Bay, 
Long Island Sound, Delaware Bay, Chesapeake 
Bay, Pamlico Sound, Galveston Bay, and San 
Francisco Bay are only a few of the many bodies 
of water falling into this category. Thus, measur- 
ing the territorial sea from a baseline closing off 
internal waters gives the same effect as if the 
shore itself were a perfectly straight line. In 
both instances the ratio of coastal distance to 
water area is 1:3. 

The length of the baseline along the coast of 
the United States, as discussed above, may differ 
greatly from coastal measurements computed by 
the U.S. Coast and Geodetic Survey. The actual 
measuring technique through the use of charts 
depends largely upon the amount of detail re- 
quired. For examples, the general coastline dis- 
tance comes to only a fraction of that obtained 
from measuring the tidal shoreline on a large- 
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scale chart. Coastlines of islands may also add 
considerably to the total distance. The linear 
values given in the table showing the U.S. terri- 
torial sea by States approximate the general coast- 
line distance. 

For a comparison of various coastal measure- 
ments the following tabulation is given for the 
United States (total of the Atlantic, Gulf, and 
Pacific coasts) and for three individual States. 
Of the three States, Maine was selected as a State 
with a highly irregular coast; Maryland was 
selected for its short coastline and at the same 
time large area of internal water; and Oregon 
was selected because of a lack of major indenta- 
tions along the coast. 


CoMPARATIVE TABLE OF COASTLINE DISTANCES * 


United Mary- 
Basis of measurement States Maine land Oregon 


Baseline 233 27 286 
General coastline distance. 4,198 198 27 257 
General tidal shoreline____ 11, 169 586 392 271 
Detailed tidal shoreline____ 46,558 3,017 2,767 1,223 


*Summary explanation of measuring techniques: All 
distances on table given in nautical miles. Baseline dis- 
tances were measured by recording instrument on U.S. 
Coast and Geodetic Survey chart series at largest avail- 
able scales. Other distances were taken from C.&G.S. 
documents, with comments, as follows: (1) general 
coastline distance measured in units of 30 minutes on 
maps at a scale of 1: 1,200,000, (2) general tidal shoreline 
measured in units of 3 statute miles on maps at scales of 
1: 200,000 and 1:400,000 where available, (3) detailed 
tidal shoreline, including islands, obtained by recording 
measure on largest available charts. 

From the above discussion and table on coastal 
measurement it should be apparent that the terms 
“baseline,” “coastline,” and “shoreline,” despite 
their interrelationship, are not interchangeable. 
While the latter two have physical connotations, 
the first of these terms may be physical, geometri- 
cal, or a combination of the two. In matters of 
the law of the sea, “baseline” has a special legal 


meaning. 


Breadth of the Territorial Sea 

There is much discussion throughout the world 
relative to a territorial sea with a breadth greater 
than 3 miles. Some states, including the Soviet 
Union, the United Arab Republic, and Panama, 
have unilaterally made such claims, though the 
United States does not recognize them as conform- 
ing to international law. In March or April 1960 
a United Nations conference is scheduled to con- 
vene at Geneva in an effort to settle, among other 
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Figure 10 


issues, a territorial sea with a breadth acceptable 
to all states.® 

The territorial sea of the United States would 
be materially affected if, for example, 6 miles 
should become the established breadth. The base- 
line would remain consistent under such a circum- 
stance, but the outer limit of the territorial sea 
would extend twice as far seaward as it now does. 
However, the area of the enlarged offshore zone, 
though 6 miles in breadth, would not necessarily 
be multiplied by exactly 2. Depending upon the 
configuration of the coast and the placement of 
offshore islands, the area of a 6-mile territorial 
sea could be either less than double or more than 
double that of a 3-mile sea. Islands would tend 
to increase the area of a 6-mile territorial sea out 
of proportion to the length of the baseline. 

Figure 12 illustrates a situation in which the 
augmentation of the territorial sea from a breadth 
of 3 miles to one of 6 miles more than doubles the 
area. For example, it is a simple problem in 
geometry to calculate that a small island may 
double the breadth of its territorial sea and 
thereby quadruple the area of that sea. 

In some situations the addition of a second 3- 
mile zone to the breadth of the territorial sea 


®*For background, see BULLETIN of Jan. 12, 1959, p. 64. 
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Figure 11 


would fall short of doubling the area. An irregu- 
lar coastline facing the open ocean, but with no 
offshore islands, serves as a baseline from which 
measurements register less and less distortion as 
they extend seaward. Thus, the outer limit of a 
3-mile zone is less irregular than the baseline it- 
self. In turn, the outer limit of a 6-mile zone is 
still less irregular. The less the distortion, the 
more reduced the area, as has already been illus- 
trated in figure 11. Here is a situation where 
the outer 3-mile zone of the territorial sea is 
smaller than the inner one. However, any such 
differences are relatively insignificant and amount 
to square yards rather than square miles or ap- 
preciable fractions of square miles for any given 
mile of baseline. 

The territorial sea of the United States, 3 miles 
in breadth, was measured as comprising 17,320.8 
square miles (nautical) of water surface. It is 
estimated that a 6-mile zone would cover an area 
of approximately 37,480 square miles.° Area, 
however, is far from the major criterion in differ- 
entiating between a 3-mile and a 6-mile territorial 


*To arrive at this figure, the factor of irregularity as 
generally reflected in the baseline-to-area ratio was 
carried into a second 3-mile zone. This method was 
adopted since islands are largely responsible for ratios 
exceeding the normal 1: 3. 
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sea. Of greater import is the relation between 
the territorial sea and the high seas at critical 
points, such as straits, channels, and other narrow 
water passages where a very few miles may close 
off or open up a high-seas route. In event of a 
6-mile territorial sea, Block Island off the coast 
of Rhode Island would not be separated from 
the mainland coast by high seas. Off the coast 
of California the territorial sea of some of the 
channel islands would coalesce with that of the 
mainland, and Santa Barbara Channel would no 
longer be traversed by a passage of high seas. 


The Straight Baseline 


The Convention on the Territorial Sea and the 
Contiguous Zone permits the use of straight base- 
lines * along a coast which is “deeply indented and 
cut into, or if there is a fringe of islands along 
the coast in its immediate vicinity.” Such a line 
may be drawn along the outer perimeter of 
promontories and islands making up an irregular 
shoreline or coastal archipelago. All waters land- 
ward from the line are identified as internal. 
Just where this type of situation exists is diffi- 
cult to ascertain objectively, but the coast of Nor- 
way constitutes a clear-cut example,’ as does that 
of the archipelago along the southeast coast of 
Alaska. 

Along the coasts of the continental United 
States—again excluding Alaska—no situation ap- 
pears to exist which could be construed as requir- 
ing the use of a straight baseline. However, three 
coastal areas are sufficiently complex to give pause 
to a consideration of the use of this method. Most 
pronounced of the three areas is the “rockbound” 
coast of Maine north of Portland, where the 
shoreline is fractured by penetrating arms of the 
sea. Less spectacular, the Florida Keys an¢é 
Mississippi Delta make up two very irregular 


'The term “straight baseline” used to denote a method 
of drawing a baseline seaward from the coast is the same 
as that which may be used to denote a closing line across 
a bay or river mouth. Hence there may be room for 
confusion unless the term is used in context. 

*A test case in international law supported the use of 
the straight baseline in the 1951 ruling of the Inter- 
national Court of Justice in the Fisheries case (United 
Kingdom vy. Norway), 1.C.J. Reports, Dec. 18, 1951. 
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coastal patterns. Nevertheless, in all three cases 
the use of closing lines across the entrances to 
bays or other bodies of internal waters at frequent 
intervals already carries the baseline seaward 
from the shoreline itself. The establishment of 
a straight baseline would therefore only be a 
further step in this same direction, which, in 
many instances, would at most increase the area 
of internal waters by modest amounts. 


Importance of Delineation 


The traditional territorial sea of the United 
States, though insuring a zone of offshore sov- 


_ ereignty, is at the same time consistent with a 


policy of world trade and a free interchange of 
goods and ideas. Limitation of this zone to a 
breadth of 3 miles permits a margin of defense 
security along the coast which does not appre- 
ciably cut into the world’s commercial sealanes. 
The territorial sea itself, however, must be main- 
tained as sovereign waters. For that reason a 
sharp delineation of the outer limit of the terri- 
torial sea is required, even though as a boundary 
in an international sense it crosses water rather 
than land. 
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The Scientific and Legal Aspects 
of Peaceful Uses of Outer Space 


Following are statements by Hugh L. Dryden, 
U.S. Alternate Representative on the U.N. Ad Hoe 
Committee on Peaceful Uses of Outer Space, and 
Leonard C. Meeker, U.S. Representative on the 
legal subcommittee of the Ad Hoc Committee. 


STATEMENT BY DR. DRYDEN' 


At the meeting of the Ad Hoc Committee on the 
Peaceful Uses of Outer Space on May 7th,? I had 
the honor of presenting a working paper on topic 
1()* which had been prepared by the United 
States delegation. This paper explored in a pre- 
liminary way some of the types of cooperative ac- 
tivities in the peaceful uses of outer space which 
promise benefit to all the peoples of the world. 
At this time I wish to provide additional infor- 
mation and to give a brief summary of the paper. 

For centuries some men have speculated about 
the possibility of the exploration of interplanetary 
space. If I may be pardoned a personal refer- 
ence, as a boy, I, like many of you, read and was 
enthralled by the novels of Jules Verne. At that 
time the journey from my grandfather’s farm to 
the nearest town 12 miles away and return re- 
quired most of 1 day by horse and wagon. Fan- 
tastic as Jules Verne’s story of travel to the moon 
appeared when it was written, the story now seems 
a tribute to his marvelous vision of the future. 
The exploration of space by unmanned vehicles 
carrying scientific apparatus has already begun; 
exploration by man will follow in due course. 


Assessing Future of Space Exploration 


The exploration of space is regarded by many 
as an extension of the exploration of the air, based 
on an extrapolation of the same underlying tech- 
nology, including aerodynamics, propulsion 
structures, materials, communications, navigation, 
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and control. In attempting to assess the future 
of space exploration and its contribution to hu- 
man welfare, it is instructive to imagine one’s self 
on the scene at Kitty Hawk when the fragile cloth, 
wood, and wire vehicle flew through the air for 
less than a minute. One wonders whether he 
could have had the wisdom to assess the tremen- 
dous future growth and impact of the airplane on 
the life of men in all nations. Who could have 
foreseen the amazing increases in speed, altitude, 
size, range, and safety of the airplane? Who 
could have foretold the manifold uses of the air- 
plane for the benefit of man? Would we have 
been at the forefront of those who advocated the 
support of its development with the resources of 
society as a whole? 

Today we have similar problems of assessment 
of the reasons for and the objectives of the explo- 
ration of space and of determining the methods 
and pace at which we proceed. In the past 18 
months 10 earth satellites and 5 space probes have 
been successfully launched. Perhaps the most 
dramatic discovery was that of the existence of 
clouds of charged particles trapped in the mag- 
netic field of the earth which generate radiation 
when they strike material objects such as a satel- 
lite. Because of this effect this region is often 
called the great radiation belt of theearth. There 
are in fact two radiation belts. The inner belt 
extends from approximately 2,000 to approxi- 
mately 5,000 kilometers above the surface «of the 
earth. The radiation in this belt is very pene- 
trating. Many physicists believe that the parti- 
cles in this region arise from the effects of cosmic 
rays striking the atmosphere. The outer belt ex- 


*Made on May 26 before the scientific subcommittee of 
the Ad Hoc Committee (U.S./U.N. press release 3190). 
Dr. Dryden is Deputy Administrator, National Aeronau- 
tics and Space Administration. 

*For statements made before the Ad Hoc Committee 
on May 6 and 7 by Ambassador Henry Cabot Lodge, Loftus 
Becker, and Dr. Dryden, see BULLETIN of June 15, 1959, 
p. 883. 

* U.N. doc. AC. 98/L. 2. 
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tends from approximately 13,000 to from 50,000 
to 85,000 kilometers, the outer boundary moving 
to the greater distances when solar activity in- 
creases. The radiation in this region is much less 
penetrating. It is believed that the particles 
come from the sun. As they spiral along the 
magnetic lines of force, they finally enter the at- 
mosphere in the far north and south. The impact 
with air molecules produces the well-known 
auroral displays in the Arctic and Antarctic. 

Much additional scientific information has been 
obtained during the past months from the satel- 
lites already launched. More accurate determi- 
nations have been made of the shape of the earth. 
We find it slightly pear shaped with the stem at 
the north. Measurements have been made of the 
electron density in the ionosphere above the alti- 
tudes for which information was previously avail- 
able. We have found that the density of the 
upper atmosphere is higher than expected and 
that it varies with position and time with close 
correlation with solar activity. 


The U.S. Working Paper 

This is an imposing record of accomplishment, 
but our ignorance is still profound and our opera- 
tional experience extremely limited. The working 


paper submitted by the United States therefore 
describes potential accomplishments and potential 
uses as seen by scientists and engineers who are 
engaged in space activities. 

The first section of the working paper is de- 
voted to a brief survey of research in many sci- 
ences through the use of sounding rockets, satel- 


lites, and space probes. These new tools make 
possible the transport of scientific measuring in- 
struments and apparatus to the site of the natural 
phenomena to be studied and the transmission of 
the data to the scientist in his earth laboratory. 
The scientific disciplines involved in the earlier 
experiments are those of physics, chemistry, as- 
tronomy, and their specialized areas. Later 
_ physiology, psychology, biology, and medicine 
will be included as man enters as the most versatile 
and adaptable instrument we know and as an 
object of scientific investigation in the space 
environment. 

This section also lists present international ac- 
tivities in space science and some possible func- 
tions which the Ad Hoc Committee might wish 
to examine. I emphasize, Mr. Chairman, that 
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these functions are presented for examination and 
discussion by the working group, without any con- 
clusion at this time as to their feasibility or ap- 
propriateness for conduct under the auspices of 
the United Nations. 

The second section deals with the foreseen uses 
of earth satellites to perform more efficiently and 
effectively some tasks which are now carried out 
by other means and to perform other tasks which 
cannot be done at all with present means. The 
currently foreseeable applications are to meteor- 
ology, worldwide communications, geodesy, and 
navigation. Only one or two exploratory experi- 
ments have been made in these areas, but the po- 
tential benefits are very great. There is much 
promise that earth satellites may revolutionize 
meteorological research and the observation of 
weather, resulting in improved weather forecast- 
ing. The development of an operative satellite 
system for weather observation, analysis, and 
forecasting offers a wide field for international 
cooperation in the development of instrumenta- 
tion, the reception and analysis of data, and 
their application to meteorological research and 
forecasting. 

Similarly the development of the knowledge, 
experimental data, and components for a world- 
wide communications system of great capacity 
for simultaneous handling of numerous messages 
is an enterprise with great potential benefit to 
all nations. The accomplishment of this objective 
requires much experimental data and the develop- 
ment of transmitters, antennas, and receivers. 
Many nations have experts in these fields who 
could contribute. There is great interest in the 
use of satellites as passive reflectors, for these 
could be used by any nation or person who pro- 
vides the necessary ground equipment. Some 
experts believe that such a system may be econom- 
ically competitive with ocean cable for transat- 
lantic communication. Moreover, such a system 
would permit the transmission of television, which 
cannot be done at all over ocean cables. 

In this section, also, the working paper de- 
scribes functions which the Ad Hoc Committee 
might wish to examine. 

The third section deals with manned space ex- 
ploration. At this stage in the development of 
space vehicles it appears that our present con- 
siderations can only be of a preliminary nature. 
There are, however, underlying areas of research 
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with ground equipment on the tolerance of man 
to the stresses of acceleration, vibration, spin- 
ning, temperature, and impact and on life-support 
systems to keep vehicle environment within phys- 
iological limits as to pressure, humidity, oxygen 
supply, carbon dioxide, and other waste removal, 
which are of great importance to future mammal 
space flight. Many nations contribute to knowl- 
edge in these fields, some of which are also of im- 
portance in transport airplanes. 

The next section of the working paper describes 
various practical arrangements affecting the con- 
duct of outer-space programs which have a tech- 
nical aspect. These include the important and 
pressing subject of the use of radio frequencies 
in space activities and many other matters which 
we should consider together. 

Our paper then discusses the problem of the 
widest possible dissemination of scientific and 
technical information and methods for increasing 
the competence and skills of all countries to par- 
ticipate more effectively in space programs to 
the greater benefit of all. 

We believe that the United States working 
paper covers the subject matter set forth in para- 
graph 1(6) of the General Assembly’s resolu- 
tion,* which provides the terms of reference for 
our work here. Of course, there are points on 
which more detail may be desirable or on which 
a different emphasis may prove helpful. We 
think, however, that our work can be facilitated 
in the first instance by drawing fully on this 
paper and the other excellent papers that have 
been submitted in developing the framework for 
our report. 


STATEMENT BY MR. MEEKER : 


The United States delegation has today [May 
28] circulated a working paper in document 
AC.98/L.7 of the United Nations Ad Hoc Com- 
mittee on the Peaceful Uses of Outer Space. This 
working paper has been cast, for convenience, in 
the form of a draft report by the Committee to 
the General Assembly under paragraph 1(d) of 
the Committee’s terms of reference. The working 


‘For text, see BULLETIN of Jan. 5, 1959, p. 32. 

* Made on May 28 before the legal subcommittee of the 
Ad Hoc Committee (U.S./U.N. press release 3191). Mr. 
Meeker is Assistant Legal Adviser for United Nations 
Affairs, Department of State. 
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paper is offered in the hope that it may help in 
moving forward the task of the legal sub- 
committee. 

I should like to take this opportunity to explain 
the structure, contents, and motivating ideas of 
the paper we have submitted. In the prepara- 
tion of this paper we have had the advantage of 
the excellent observations and suggestions made 
in the course of the general debate. 

The Ad Hoc Committee has been asked, in the 
legal area, to report on the nature of legal prob- 
lems which may arise in the exploration of outer 
space. This entails the preparation of a list of 
actual and anticipated legal problems. A bare 
list, however, would not be very illuminating to 
those who had not participated in preparing it. 
It is our purpose to provide the General Assembly 
with a selective list accompanied by some discus- 
sion which would indicate why the questions 
selected for listing are considered to be problems 
and which would furnish some clues as to rational 
priority of treatment. At the same time the Com- 
mittee is not charged with recommending answers 
to the problems. Nor would the time available 
to us or the facts now known niake possible any 
comprehensive attempt of this sort. 


Two Categories of Legal Problems 

Our delegation has thought it would be most 
helpful to the General Assembly in its further 
consideration of international cooperation in the 
peaceful uses of outer space if the presently iden- 
tifiable legal problems were to be sorted into two 
general groupings so as to mark separately those 
problems which seemed to call for and be ame- 
nable to relatively early treatment by the commu- 
nity of nations from those that did not. With this 
in mind we have listed the following six general 
topics as priority problems: 

1. Availability of outer space for exploration 
and use; 

2. Liability for injury or damage caused by 
space vehicles ; 

3. Allocation of radio frequencies ; 

4. Interference between spacecraft and air- 
craft; 

5. Identification and registration of space ve- 
hicles and coordination of launchings ; 

6. Reentry and landing of space vehicles. 


I want to say that all of these items refer to rela* 
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tionships among governments and are not im- 
mediately and primarily concerned with questions 
that might arise between governments and private 
persons. 

The draft submitted by the United States dele- 
gation does not attempt to prescribe the organiza- 
tional and procedural means, in each case, by 
which solution of the various enumerated prob- 
lems might be sought and international coopera- 
tion might be carried on under United Nations 
auspices. It would seem that the Ad Hoc Com- 
mittee will want to consider these questions when 
the Committee responds to the Assembly’s request 
for a report (under paragraph 1(c) of the resolu- 
tion) on future organizational arrangements. 

It should also be observed that some legal topics 
may not need special treatment by way of inter- 
national agreement or otherwise. For example, 
as stated earlier by the United States in the Ad 
Hoc Committee, it seems clear that the applica- 
tion of the charter of the United Nations and 
statute of the International Court of Justice to 
relations among states is not spatially limited to 
the confines of the earth. And the distinguished 
representative of Brazil, in his thoughtful state- 
ment yesterday, enunciated the principle that 
outer space is free and open to all on the basis 
of equality among states as set forth in the charter 
and is not to be appropriated to any national 
sovereignty. Such propositions as these seem 
sufficiently evident and generally agreed as to 
make it inappropriate for prolonged study or 
special international action to be taken in regard 
to them. The draft report accordingly contains 
only brief mention of them. 

The United States working paper concludes 
with a grouping of certain other legal problems 
which can already be foreseen but which do not 
appear to lend themselves to early disposition. 
It is not our intention, of course, to characterize 
these as any less important. In addition I would 
like to call attention to the recommendation in 
the draft report that the legal problems and their 
relative priority be kept under regular review by 
whatever means the General Assembly should 
deem appropriate. The problems mentioned in 
the second grouping of the draft report are: 

1. The boundaries of air space and of outer 
space ; 

2. The feasibility and desirability of a compre- 
hensive codification of rules of law applicable to 
activities in outer space; and 
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3. Problems relating to the exploration of ce- 
lestial bodies. 

Finally, the draft report mentions the problems 
of physical interference among space vehicles and 
relations with any extraterrestrial forms of life 
that might one day be encountered abroad in the 
universe. 


Drafting Sessions To Consider Legal Problems 


Now, Mr. Chairman, I should like to suggest 
the desirability of the legal subcommittee’s ar- 
ranging at the close of the general debate for a 
series of drafting sessions to be undertaken per- 
haps by a working group designated by the Chair. 
The subcommittee could refer to such a group the 
various papers that have been circulated, to- 
gether with the record of the debates on legal 
problems that have taken place in the General 
Assembly, in the Ad Hoc Committee, and in this 
subcommittee. The working group could be 
charged with the preparation of a draft report 
under paragraph 1(d) of our basic resolution. 
This group could avail itself of the ready oppor- 
tunities for consultation with members of the 
technical subcommittee and with representatives 
of the specialized agencies, as required. Then the 
working group’s draft could be reported back to 
this subcommittee next week for consideration 
before approval and submission to our parent 
body, the Ad Hoc Committee. 


Acceleration of History 

A phenomenon of the modern era often noted 
by historians is the apparent acceleration of the 
pace of history. This is said particularly of de- 
velopments in science and technology. We hear 
also of cultural lag—meaning, in significant part, 
the failure of social and political institutions to 
keep abreast of the changes wrought by science 
and technology. 

Yet one consequence of the acceleration of his- 
tory is that it gives to a single generation the 
chance to see the events of its own time in wider 
and deeper perspective. This realization lays 
increased responsibility upon the peoples and 
governments of the 20th century. It gives also 
opportunities for creative political action greater 
than any opportunities known in the past. 

May it be in such a spirit of imagination and 
adventure that the nations of the world now enter 
the space age. The international community has 
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before it the prospect of developing and practic- 
ing new techniques of cooperation and organiza- 
tion in exploring outer space. The skills and 
resources of all countries, regardless of their 
present space capabilities, will be needed, and will 
be in turn enriched, in this effort. The fruits of 
such cooperation, leaving behind narrow national- 
isms, are incalculable in the progress they might 
score toward peace and justice among the peoples 
of the earth. The challenge of space exploration 
is so great in its demands on human knowledge 
and resources that international cooperation which 
is in any way commensurate with the possibilities 
of this new realm could in time relegate inter- 
national] differences to insignificance. 

Development of law to govern activities in outer 
space is one of the great tasks that lie ahead. It 
is our hope that careful and well-considered be- 
ginnings now can lead to rules and relationships 
which will stand the test of time. 


Baghdad Pact Council Invited 
To Meet at Washington 


Press release 411 dated June 10 
In response to a request of the member states, 
the Department of State has invited the Baghdad 


Pact Ministerial Council to hold its next session 
at Washington, D.C., from October 7 to 9, 1959.* 
Iran, Pakistan, Turkey, and the United Kingdom 
are members of the Pact. The United States, 
while not a member, has supported that body from 
its inception in 1955. 

The United States invitation has been extended 
to the member governments through the organiza- 
tion’s Council Deputies at Ankara by Fletcher 
Warren, American Ambassador to Turkey and the 
U.S. observer in the Council Deputies. The invi- 
tation is further evidence of the United States 
support of these nations in their determination to 
maintain their national independence and terri- 
torial integrity. 

The United States will participate in the forth- 
coming Ministerial Council session in its observer 
capacity. 


*For statements by Deputy Under Secretary Loy W. 
Henderson at the time of the sixth session of the Minis- 
terial Council at Karachi, Pakistan, Jan. 26-28, 1959, to- 
gether with the text of the final communique, see BuL- 
LETIN of Mar. 2, 1959, p. 318. 
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Current U.N. Documents: 
A Selected Bibliography * 


Security Council 


Letter Dated 31 March 1959 From the Permanent Repre- 
sentative of India Addressed to the President of the 
Security Council Regarding Pakistani Allegations of 30 
December 1958 (S/4143). 8/4177. March 31, 1959. 
1p. 

Letter Dated 7 May 1959 From the Acting Permanent 
Representative of Pakistan Addressed to the President 
of the Security Council Regarding Indian Letters of 4 
March 1959 (S/4169) and 5 March 1959 (S/4170). 
$/4185. May 7, 1959. 2 pp. 


General Assembly 


International Law Commission. Fourth Report on the 
Law of Treaties. A/CN.4/120. March 17, 1959. 136 


pp. 

Committee Established Under General Assembly Resolu- 
tion 1181 (XII). Comments by governments on the 
question of defining aggression. A/AC.91/1 Rev. 1. 
April 3, 1959. 14 pp. 

Question of Nuclear Weapons Tests. Letter dated 17 
April 1959 from the permanent representative of the 
U.S.S.R. to the United Nations, addressed to the 
Secretary-General. A/4097. 10 pp. 

United Nations Special Fund. First report of the 
Advisory Committee on Administrative and Budgetary 
Questions to the General Assembly at its 14th session. 
A/4099. April 23, 1959. 7 pp. 

Question of Nuclear Weapons Tests. Letter dated 29 
April 1959 from the representative of the United States 
to the United Nations, addressed to the Secretary- 
General. A/4101. April 30,1959. 3 pp. 

Question of Nuclear Weapons Tests. Letter dated 29 
April 1959 from the permanent representative of the 
United Kingdom to the United Nations, addressed to 
the Secretary-General. A/4102. April 30, 1959. 2 pp. 

Question of Nuclear Weapons Tests. Letter dated 4 May 
1949 from the permanent representative of the U.S.S.R. 
to the United Nations, addressed to the Secretary- 
General. A/4103. May 6, 1959. 6 pp. 


Economic and Social Council 


Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East: Re- 
port of the Committee on Industry and Natural Re- 
sources (Eleventh Session) to the Commission (Fif- 
teenth Session). E/CN.11/499. February 24, 1959. 
50 pp. 

Report of the Universal Postal Union. 
8, 1959. 105 pp. 

Economic Commission for Latin America. Technical As- 
sistance Activities in the ECLA Region, 1958. E/CN.- 
12/505. March 15, 1959. 

Economic Commission for Latin America. Preparation 
for Programme Appraisal for 1959-1964. E/CN.12/500 
and Corr. 1. March 25, 1959. 46 pp. 

Freedom of Information. Special Report of the Commis- 
sion of Human Rights on Item 3: “Freedom of In- 
formation” of its Fifteenth Session. E/3224. March 
27, 1959. 17 pp. 


E/3216. March 


* Printed materials may be secured in the United States 
from the International Documents Service, Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 27, N.Y. Other 
materials (mimeographed or processed documents) may 
consulted at certain designated libraries in the United 
States. 
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Economic Commission for Latin America. Government 
Policies Affecting Private Foreign Investment in 
Latin American Regional Markets. E/CN.12/0.1/12. 
March 28, 1959. 25 pp. 

Economic Commission for Latin America. The Latin 
American Common Market and the Multi‘ateral Pay- 
ments System. B/CN.12/C.1/9. March 28, 1959. 72 
pp. 

Economic Commission for Latin America. Report of the 
Second Session of the Central Banks Working Group. 
E/CN.12/C.1/10. March 28, 1959. 41 pp. 
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U.S. and Mexico Agree To Extend 
Air Transport Agreement 


Press release 429 dated June 13 

Delegations of the United States and Mexico 
which have been meeting at Mexico City for sev- 
eral weeks announced on June 13 that they are 
recommending to their respective governments the 
extension for another year of the provisional civil 
aviation arrangement between the two countries * 
which was due to expire on June 30, 1959. This 
agreement will be confirmed by an exchange of 
diplomatic notes between the Mexican Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs and the American Embassy at 
Mexico City. Heads of both delegations stated 
that the negotiations were conducted in an atmos- 
phere of cordiality and that discussions would be 
resumed later this fall for the purpose of con- 
tinuing the study of operations under the provi- 
sional understanding and the expansion of the 
current route exchanges. 


Public Law 480 Agreement 
Signed With Argentina 


Press release 424 dated June 12 

The U.S. Government on June 12 concluded an 
agreement with the Government of the Argentine 
Republic for the sale to Argentina, for pesos, of 
$33 million worth of edible oils and rice under the 
provisions of title I, Public Law 480, the Agricul- 
tural Trade Development and Assistance Act. 


1 Treaties and Other International Acts Series 3776 and 
4099. 
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The agreement was signed at Washington by 
Assistant Secretary Roy R. Rubottom, Jr., and 
Argentine Ambassador César Barros Hurtado. 
Negotiations with the Argentine Embassy were 
conducted by officials of the Department of State, 
the Department of Agriculture, and the Interna- 
tional Cooperation Administration in collabora- 
tion with other interested U.S. Government agen- 
cies. The Department of Agriculture is issuing a 
separate public announcement which provides fur- 
ther details concerning the transaction. 

Three-quarters of the proceeds of this sale will 
be made available for loans designed to increase 
trade between the two countries and to contribute 
to Argentina’s economic development. 

In announcing this agreement the U.S. Govern- 
ment referred to the sympathetic interest with 
which it has followed the determined efforts of the 
Argentine Government to meet and solve its pres- 
ent economic problems and to create the condi- 
tions for further development of Argentina’s rich 
resources in the interest of the Argentine people. 
It is hoped that the present agreement will be 
helpful in this regard. 


Current Actions 


MULTILATERAL 
Bills of Lading 


International convention for unification of certain rules 
relating to bills of lading, and protocol of signature. 
Dated at Brussels August 25, 1924. Entered into force 
June 2, 1931. 51 Stat. 233. 

Ratification deposited: Yugoslavia, April 17, 1959. 


Slavery 

Protocol amending the slavery convention signed at Ge- 
neva September 25, 1926 (46 Stat. 2183). and annex. 
Done at New York December 7, 1953. Entered into 
force for the United States March 7, 1956. TIAS 
3532. 
Acceptance deposited: Morocco, May 11, 1959. 


War 

Geneva convention relative to treatment of prisoners of 
war; 

Geneva convention for amelioration of condition of 
wounded and sick in armed forces in the field; 

Geneva convention for amelioration of condition of 
wounded, sick, and shipwrecked members of armed 
forces at sea; 

Geneva convention relative to protection of civilian per- 
sons in time of war. 

Dated at Geneva August 12, 1949. Entered into force 
October 21, 1950; for the United States February 2, 
1956. TIAS 3364, 3362, 3363, and 3365, respectively. 

Ratification deposited: New Zealand, May 2, 1959.” 


* Maintained reservation to article 68, paragraph 2, of 
convention relative to protection of civilians, 
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BILATERAL 


Ceylon 

Agreement amending the agricultural commodities agree- 
ment of March 13, 1959 (TIAS 4211). Effected by ex- 
change of notes at Colombo May 28, 1959. Entered 
into force May 28, 1959. 


Cuba 
Convention for the conservation of shrimp. Signed at 
Habana August 15, 1958.” 
Senate advice and consent to ratification given: June 
4, 1959. 


Federation of Malaya 

Special technical cooperation agreement providing for de- 
tail of American income tax experts to Malaya. 
Effected by exchange of notes at Kuala Lumpur May 19 
and 22, 1959. Entered into force May 22, 1959. 


Finland 

Agreement further amending the agreement of July 2, 
1952, as amended (TIAS 2555 and 3704), for financing 
certain educational exchange programs. Effected by 
exchange of notes at Helsinki May 30, 1959. Entered 
into force May 30, 1959. 


Germany 
Agreement providing for a voluntary contribution to costs 
resulting from maintenance of United States troops in 
Germany. Effected by exchanges of notes at Bonn 
June 7, 1957. 
Entered into force: May 12, 1959 (date on which Ger- 
many notified the United States of its constitutional 
approval). 


Poland 

Agreement further amending the agricultural commodi- 
ties agreements of June 7, 1957, as amended (TIAS 
3839, 3878, and 3973), and February 15, 1958, as 
amended (TIAS 3991 and 4046). Effected by exchange 
of notes at Washington May 26 and 29, 1959. Entered 
into force May 29, 1959. 


South East Asia Treaty Organization 

Agreement relating to a cholera research program. 
Effected by exchange of notes at Bangkok May 29, 
1959. Entered into force May 29, 1959. 


Switzerland 
Agreement amending agreement for cooperation concern- 
ing production of nuclear power of June 21, 1956 (TIAS 

3745). Signed at Washington April 24, 1959. 

Entered into force: June 8, 1959 (date each party re- 
ceived from the other written notification that it has 
complied with statutory and constitutional require- 
ments). 





DEPARTMENT AND FOREIGN SERVICE 








Confirmations 


The Senate on June 5 confirmed J. Graham Parsons to 
be an Assistant Secretary of State. 

The Senate on June 9 confirmed C. Douglas Dillon to 
be Under Secretary of State. (For biographic details, 
see Department of State press release 420 dated June 12.) 


? Not in force. 
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Designations 


William J. Crockett as Deputy Assistant Secretary for 
Budget and Finance, effective May 31. 

Edward W. Sheridan as International Cooperation Ad- 
ministration representative to British Guiana. (For bio- 
graphic details, see Department of State press release 418 
dated June 11.) 

W. Alan Laflin as director of the U.S. Operations Mis- 
sion to Panama, effective June 14. (For biographic de- 
tails, see Department of State press release 425 dated 
June 12.) 


Check List of Department of State 
Press Releases: June 8-14 


Press releases may be obtained from the News 
Division, Department of State, Washington 25, D.C. 

Release issued prior to June 8 which appears in 
this issue of the BULLETIN is No. 387 of J'une 3. 


No. Date Subject 


402 6/8 Herter: Foreign Ministers meeting. 

7403 6/8 Intergovernmental shipping talks (re- 

write). 

*404 6/9 Revised itinerary for heads of Euro- 

pean communities. 

6/9 Kirk appointed to NATO studies com- 
mittee (rewrite). 

McIntosh nominated ambassador to 
Colombia (biographic details). 

Foreign Relations volume published. 

Dillon: exchange of remarks with 
heads of European communities. 
409 6/10 Dillon: “The Challenge of Economic 

Growth in the Free World.” 

410 6/10 Queen Elizabeth and Prince Philip to 

visit Chicago (rewrite). 

411 6/10 Baghdad Pact meeting at Washington. 

412 6/10 Economic discussions with Poland. 
413 6/10 U.S. reply to Cuban sugar offer. 

*414 6/10 President to attend FSI graduation 

ceremonies. 

415 6/11 Iraq credentials (rewrite). 

416 °6/11 Herter: Foreign Ministers meeting. 
417 6/11 U.S. note concerning Cuban agrarian 
reform law. 

Sheridan designated ICA representa- 
tive, British Guiana (biographic 
details). 

419 6/12 Communique of U.S. and heads of 
European communities. 

Dillon sworn in as Under Secretary 
of State (biographic details). 

*421 6/12 FSI graduation ceremonies. 

7422 6/11 Dillon: intergovernmental 

talks. 

4423 6/12 DLF loan to Yugoslavia (rewrite). 

424 6/12 P.L. 480 agreement with Argentina. 

*425 6/12 Laflin designated USOM director, 

Panama (biographic details). 

7426 6/12 Dillon: FSI graduation ceremonies. 

427 6/12 Herter: Foreign Ministers meeting. 

429 6/13 Aviation conference in Mexico. 


*406 6/9 


4407 =6/9 
408 6/9 


*418 6/11 


*420 6/12 


shipping 


* Not printed. 
+ Held for a later issue of the BULLETIN. 
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Agriculture 

Economic Discussions Between the United States 
and Poland (text of agreement) 

Public Law 480 Agreement Signed With Argentina 

U.S. Informs Cuba of Views on Agrarian Reform 
DT ee ek a ok) Che wk et te 

United States Replies to Cuban Sugar Offer 

Argentina. Public Law 480 Agreement Signed 
With Argentina 

Austria. Austria Establishes Fund To Settle War 
Claims of Political Persecutees 

Aviation. U.S. and Mexico Agree To Extend Air 
Transport Agreement ‘ 

Claims and Property. Austria Establishes. Fund To 
Settle War Claims of Political Persecutees 

Cuba 

U.S. Informs Cuba of Views on Agrazian Reform 
Law 

United States Beatin a Cuban Sugar Ofter 

Department and Foreign Service 

Confirmations (Dillon, Parsons) 

Designations (Crockett, Laflin, Sheridan) 

Economic Affairs 

The Challenge of Economic Growth in the Free 
World (Dillon) 

Economic Discussions Between the United States 
and Poland (text of agreement) 

U.S. Informs Cuba of Views on Agrarian Reform 
Law 

United States Replies ~ Cuban Sugar Offer 

Educational Exchange. Dr. Kirk To Represent 
U.S. on NATO Studies Committee Or Me 

Europe. Presidents of European Communities Con- 
clude Official Visit (Dillon, Hallstein, Hirsch, 
Finet, text of joint communique) 

Germany. U.S. Presents Views on Berlin Issue at 
Geneva Conference; Rejects Soviet Proposal on 
West Berlin (Herter) 

International Law 

Measurement of the U.S. Territorial Sea (Pearcy) . 

The Scientific and Legal Aspects of Peaceful Uses of 
Outer Space (Dryden, Meeker) , 

International Organizations and Conferences 

Baghdad Pact Council Invited To Meet at Wash- 
ington ‘ 

Presidents of Daropenn Communities Conciude Ofti- 
cial Visit (Dillon, Hallstein, Hirsch, Finet, text 
of joint communique) 


Index 


U.S. Presents Views on Berlin Issue at Geneva 
Conference; Rejects Soviet Proposal on West 
Berlin (Herter) 


Iraq. Letters of Credence (Sulaiman) 

Mexico. U.S. and Mexico acts To Extend Air 
Transport Agreement i 

Middle East. Baghdad Pact Council Invited "To 
Meet at Washington ... 


Mutual Security 
The Challenge of Economic Growth in the Free 


World (Dillon) .. 
Laflin designated USOM director, "Panama 
Public Law 480 Agreement Signed With Argentina 


North Atlantic Treaty,*/rganization. Dr. Kirk To 
Represent U.S. on NATO Studies Committee . 


Panama. Laflin designated USOM director 


Poland. Economic Discussions Between the United 
States and Poland (text of agreement) 

Science 

Measurement of the U.S. Territorial Sea (Pearcy) . 

The Scientific and Legal Aspects of Peaceful Uses of 
Outer Space (Dryden, Meeker) : 

Treaty Information 

Current Actions 

Economic Discussions Between the United States 
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Participation of the United States Government 
INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCES 


July 1, 1957—-June 30, 1958 


This volume is designed to serve as a reference guide to the 
official participation of the U.S. Government in multilateral inter- 
national conferences end meetings of international organizations 
during the period July 1, 1957-June’ 30, 1958. During the 12- 
month period, the United States participated officially in 343 


international conferences, meetings, and expositions. 


In addition to a complete list, the volume presents detailed 
data on many of the conferences, including the composition of the 
U.S. delegation, principal officers, participation by other coun- 
tries and organizations, and brief statements of the actions taken. 
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